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EDITORIAL 


Dvorak 
jr is strange that Dvorak’s String Quintet, Op. 97, has 
not been recorded before, for it has all the qualities 
which have made the New World Symphony such a great 
popular favourite in orchestral music and the Quartet in 
F nicknamed “ the Nigger ” such a great popular favourite 
in chamber music. The Quintet in E flat major makes the 
same immediate appeal to the listener who hears it for the 
first time and its simple and direct melodies are equally 
capable of retaining the affection and admiration of the 
listener who hears them for the twentieth time. The 
Prague String Quartet reinforced by Richard Kosderka as 
Second Viola have given us a superlative performance and 
H.M.V. have provided with these four red discs a super- 
lative recording. Some years ago H.M.V. published an 
album of the Prague String Quartet playing the Quartet 
in G major, Op. 106, the Adagio of which in the Second 
Movement is to my mind one of the very loveliest melodies 
in all music. Nevertheless that G major Quartet has 
vanished from the catalogue, and with such evidence of 
lack of general appreciation I hesitate to prophesy a per- 
manent place for the E flat major Quintet. 

This work was written at Spillville, the little Bohemian 
village in lowa where he spent his holidays during the three 
years he was in America, and it may be possible to trace in 
its melodies Indian and negro themes. I cannot argue 
about that, but personally I seem to discern in the 
Symphony, the Quartet and the Quintet composed in 
America a far deeper musical nostalgia for his own Bohemia 
than any particular evocation of the American scene. At 
a time like this when the spirit of Bohemia is enduring an 
intolerable exile these melodies of Dvorak gain an added 
poignancy. 

The abuse of scientific progress by mankind has been 
so atrocious that there are moments when one could be 
forgiven for following the example of the Luddite rioters 
and smashing any machine at sight. One of the inventions 
that help to reconcile the mind and help it to believe that 


the sum total ofscientific achievement has done less harm than 
good to humanity is an invention like the gramophone. 
It would have been possible for Dvorak in 1904 to fancy 
upon his deathbed that he had built for himself with the 
aid of the gramophone, that monumentum aere perennius, that 
monument more durable than bronze, to which artists 


’ since Horace has aspired, for by that date its achievements 


with the human voice had already foreshadowed its 
achievement with instruments. Yet his wildcst fancy could 
never have dreamed that in the centenary anniversary of 
his birth those nostalgic meledies written ten years earlier 
would half a century on from the date of their composition 
console the spirits of exiled fellow-countrymen and provide 
them with an assurance of their ultimate return to a free 
Bohemia. The most that once upon a time a composer of 
chamber music could hope was for the occasional per- 
formance of his most popular works by a skilled combination 
before a small and select audience or an amateur perfor- 
mance in the privacy of the home before an even smaller 
and more select audience. Thanks to the gramophone, 
chamber music can be enjoyed by the individual, and the 
effect of solitary listening upon individuals has yet to make 
itself felt in artistic development. 

I hope that when freedom sings again from Prague, and 
when Moldau and Danube flow unsoiled by the ordure of 
Nazidom, the Prague Quartet will make another recording 
of that glorious Quartet in G major and play that song 
and hymn of thankfulness with which in the Second Move- 
ment Dvorak expressed his own gratitude for being home 
again in Bohemia. 

I had just finished that sentence when there arrived from 
Decca a recording of the G major Quartet by the Menges 
Quartet on four red Decca discs, and I urge readers to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to secure this great 
work at a popular price. It is certainly the best perform- 
ance which the Menges Quartet has given up to date and 
the playing is particularly good in the Second Movement. 


B 





W.R.A. wrote enthusiastically of this Movement last 
month and I agree with him in bringing Schubert and 
Beethoven into the comparison. In point of fact this 
Adagio has the same kind of grave beauty as the first 
two movements of Schubert’s great C major Quintet, and 
those many readers who have learnt to love that quintet 
as much as anything in chamber music will derive from 
this Dvorak Adagio the same joy. I cannot urge it too 
strongly upon our readers. 


César Franck 


We have had several versions of César Franck’s Variations 
Symphoniques of which the most generally esteemed has been 
that made by Cortot with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra on two discs. Now come the Variations 
Symphoniques on two H.M.V. plum discs played by 
Myra Hess with the City of Birmingham Orchestra con- 
ducted by Basil Cameron, and to my taste it is superior 
in every way to the more expensive Cortot version. I 
prefer the interpretation and the execution of the soloist. 
I prefer the conductor’s direction of the orchestra. And 
merely from the point of view of recording, I think these 
two discs are better than their predecessors. Oddly 
enough a young musical correspondent of mine in the 
Midlands wrote on the same day as this recording arrived 
to ask me to do what I could to persuade the recording 
companies to pay real attention to Basil Cameron’s merits 
as a conductor ; but nothing I could say would equal in 
eloquence what he has said for himself in this performance 
of the Variations Symphoniques. I do not want to go over the 
ground already explored last month by W.R.A. in his 
review in which readers will find a purely musical appre- 
ciation beyond my ability to give them. There is however 
another side of Franck’s works which I am anxious to 
stress at this moment and that is the ethical and spiritual 
side. 

César Franck was a native of Belgium, being born at 
Liége in 1822. He entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1837 
when he was not yet fifteen years of age. The Paris Con- 
servatoire at that date was still under the direction of 
Cherubini who was born in 1760. Franck himself died in 
1890, and when we remember that Mozart was born only 
four years before Cherubini and Beethoven ten years 
afterwards, the link that the life of César Franck offers with 
the musical past is truly astonishing. The critical year for 
the Belgian composer was 1870. In that year he composed 
his great oratorio Les Béatitudes and became a naturalised 
Frenchman. Since 1860 he had been organist of the church 
of Sainté Clothilde in Paris andin 1872 he was put in charge 
of the first organ class at the Paris Conservatoire. Nearly 
all the compositions on which his immortality rests were 
made during the last ten years of his life. The Quintet was 
written in 1879, that strange symphonic poen Le Chasseur 
Maudit in 1883, the Prelude, Chorale and Fugue in 1884, 
the Variations Symphoniques in 1885, the piano and violin 
Sonata in 1886, Psyche in 1887-88, and finally in his sixty- 
eighth year on the eve of death the marvellous string 
Quartet in D major and Symphony in D minor were 
written in 1889. Not much senescence here. He was in 


fact in full vigour of body and mind and might easily have 
gone on composing great works for at least another decade 
when he was carried off by an attack of pleurisy, almost 
the first illness of his life. 
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In 1872 a group of French musicians founded the 
Société Nationale de Musique as a gesture of faith in the 
future of a France which then seemed as hopelessly abased 
as the France we regard with compassion to-day. Among 
the members were Saint-Saéns, Fauré, Duparc, Chausson, 
Vincent d’Indy, and César Franck himself. Two of 
Franck’s qualities were an immense humility and a com- 
plete absence of professional jealousy. Vincent d’Indy 
relates in the article he wrote for Cobbett’s Cyclopedic 
Survey the following story about the first performance of that 
Quintet on January 17th, 1880, by the Marsick Quartet. 

** Saint-Saéns, Franck’s colleague on the committee of 
the Société, had consented, at the composer’s desire, to 
undertake the piano part. At the end of the concert, 
good old Father Franck in great delight (he was always 
pleased with any performance, however poor, of his works), 
went up to Saint-Saéns, and, handing him the manuscript 
of the Qunitet, exclaimed with generous warmth, ‘ Thank 
you, my friend! Since you have interpreted my work so 
wonderfully, it is yours ; accept my dedication of it and 
keep my manuscript in memory of this delightful evening !’ 
Saint-Saéns, with a wry smile—those who witnessed the 
scene can never forget it—twirled round and made off 
towards the exit, leaving the precious score on the piano. 
Long afterwards, an employee of the firm of Pleyel found 
it among a heap of waste paper.” 

There was evidently a Laval and Darlan spirit already 
at work among those composers united to restore France. 

Ten years later the Quartet in D was given at a concert 
of the Société on April 19th, 1890. To quote d’Indy again : 

“* Everyone was standing up, shouting, and calling for 
the Master, who, with his usual modesty, never imagining 
such success possible for a simple quartet, persisted in 
believing that all this was meant for the performers. 
However, he was obliged to yield to the evidence, and next 
day, full of pride in his first success (at sixty-eight !), he 
said naively to his pupils, ‘ Well, the public is actually 
beginning to understand me.’ ”’ 

Alas, “less than seven months later the noble spirit of 
this sincere and devout artist was called home to the God, 
the source of all Art and Beauty Whom he had so splendidly 
glorified in his Béatitudes.”’ 

I have not heard a performance of that oratorio, but 
by all I have read about it it would seem to be a peculiarly 
appropriate work to perform and record at this moment 
and I call the attention of the recording companies to this 
suggestion, and also of the B.B.C. Possibly the B.B.C. may 
have already given it. I do not know. 

The Piano Quintet in F minor, the Quartet in D major, 
the Sonata in A major, the Symphony in D minor, and the 
miniature Piano Concerto called Variations Symphoniques 
are all so much expressions of the same mood that they 
almost give the effect of being developments of the same 
theme. The convenient word mysticism has been used 
to characterise the peculiar qualities of César Franck’s 
music, but it is really no more mystical than any music 
inspired by simple faith. I think it is true to say that he 
alone of composers since Palestrina and his peers is able 
to convey the spirituality of the Christian creed without 
sentiment or self-consciousness or romantic insincerity. 
Beethoven could and did reach heights beyond those 
attained by any composer, but there are moments when 
the music of César Franck reveals absolute truth more 
clearly than Beethoven ever revealed it, for when Beethoven 
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soars to the zenith one always has the impression that in 
taking his listeners out of their depth he is taking himself 
out of his depth at the same time. The music of Franck 
is akin to Blake’s Songs of Innocence. The music of 
Beethoven is more akin to Blake’s apocalyptic utterances. 

I cannot help wishing that Cortot, who was one of those 
who so enthusiastically acquiesced in the collapse of 
France, could hear this performance of the Variations 
Symphoniques by Myra Hess, and in listening with the 
humility of the man who composed it learn what it was 
in his own interpretation of Franck’s music that failed 
when the call was made upon him. And now what about 
a recording by Basil Cameron of the Symphony ? Not one 
of the existing recordings is satisfactory, and one at least, 
the Stokowski music, is something like a parody. 

After that issue of the Variations Symphoniques at a popular 
price it is pleasant to welcome another absolutely first- 
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rate performance and recording at a popular price. ‘This 
is the B flat Quartet of Mozart, the so-called Hunting 
Quartet, which Columbia offers us on three dark-blue 
discs played by the Philharmonia Quartet. I hope we 
shall get a long series of quartets from this combination 
and that the public will take advantage of the opportunity 
to acquire chamber music at a price which even with 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s mean plundering of the Muses is 
still a bargain. 

Finally let me call attention to Michael Tippett’s 
Fantasy Sonata beautifully played by Phyllis Sellick, 
which has been issued by Rimington, van Wyck, with 
Decca recording. It is a delightful work, and justifies 
Mr. Fred T. Smith’s enthusiasm. May that grand enthus- 
iasm continue and defy contemporary difficulties and be 
appreciated as it deserves. 

Compton MACKENZIE 


NEEDLE— XVI 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


THERE remains still to be discussed and, I hope, disposed of, 
the matter of what are claimed to be the high prices charged 
for celebrity and classic recordings. I might attempt to parry 
this with the reminder that one has to pay high prices to hear 
the world’s leading artists when they appear in person, if you 
want front seats, but this would be an ineffective thrust when it 
is remembered that there are invariably cheap seats in the hall, 
even if they are in the “ gods ” or at the back. Records, of course, 
give front seats to every listener. But there are really good reasons 
why the prices of such records are fixed as they are. 

In some cases one determining factor is the royalty payable 
to the artist. Caruso did not make his £600,000 out of records 
at the rate of a penny royalty. At the very least he ranked in 
importance with the late Dame Clara Butt, and her royalty was 
1s. per record. It is safe to say that these substantial royalties, 
which the artist was thoroughly entitled to demand as his or her 
right, were largely responsible for one phase of these high prices. 
It must be remembered, too, that though the record buyer judges 
by the price at which he buys, those royalties were a far heavier 
percentage of the price at which the manufacturer sold to the 
trade, this, by reason of the distributing conditions, having to 
allow for two margins of profit, the wholesaler and the retailer, 
before reaching the public. , 

On this very subject of the so-called high prices of records, 
I would like to quote from THE GRAMOPHONE a reference I noted 
in the period under review, 1924. An editorial writer (not I 
fancy C.M.) said: ‘‘ Presumably the cost of production of an 
8s. 6d. record only differs from that of a 4s. 6d. record in the 
royalties and initial cost of recordings ; and until we get editions 
de luxe or limited editions of records there is small reason why, 
for instance, ‘ Madamina’ should cost 3s. when sung by Peter 
Dawson and 8s. 6d. when sung by Chaliapin, unless the latter 
receives 5s. 6d. more than the former on every record sold (allow- 
ing also a little cost for the difference between making a 10 in. 
and a 12in. record).” 

There was later an editorial correction that the respective 
prices were actually 3s. and 6s. (not 8s. 6d.), but the writer went 
on to add that “ if the same material is used for the making of 
celebrity and plum-label records by the Gramophone Company, 
and if the cost of advertising them is equal, then the recording 
expenses (including: royalties) should be approximately 3s. more 
on each record sold in the case of Chaliapin than in the case of 
Peter Dawson.” In other words the writer stuck to his point 
(despite the corrected prices) that the Chaliapin record was 
overpriced, 
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Utterly false reasoning this, simply because it was based on 
the retail price. The critic, with his knowledge of trade customs, 
should have known that the makers did not sell their records 
either at gs. or 6s. In this case they were sold to the trade at a 
discount ; for the dealer is entitled to his profit as distributor. So the 
prices to be debated should be respectively less those discounts. 

Now Peter Dawson was an established favourite and an easy 
seller to a large public and required but little advertising. 
Chaliapin was a celebrity with a circumscribed public, and by 
virtue of his position was entitled to and quite possibly demanded 
special advertising. If Peter Dawson was a royalty artist, he 
(and I say this without abating one whit of admiration for his 
remarkable work) would not expect a rate of royalty such as 
Chaliapin could and probably did stipulate. His royalty would 
be in the 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. class. On the other hand, 
Chaliapin’s royalty might well have been in the nature of 1s. or 
even more, per record, to make it worth his while recording 
at all. 

Finally, it might be said that every title by Peter Dawson was 
a profitable issue. The same could not possibly be said of 
Chaliapin ; a glance at his titles will show that. So strange 
though it may seem, Chaliapin (and this applies to many another 
celebrity) was a greater gamble for the makers than Peter 
Dawson. 

What may seem to the record buyer a minor consideration, 
too, is that of an artist’s prestige. But to the artist it is something 
he must guard. A conductor of front rank not unnaturally 
considers himself of equal eminence to a great singer or violinist, 
and whether he was a royalty artist or was paid a flat fee for his 
services, he would rightly consider it prejudicial to his standing 
to find himself on records placed in a price category below that 
of artists who in real life were honoured by appearing on the 
same platform as himself. Indeed, many artists were careful to 
stipulate this in their contracts, insisting that they be listed: on 
Columbia “ light blue ” or the H.M.V. equivalent “ red label.” 
This, therefore, took the matter out of the manufacturers’ hands 
completely, admitting of no argument. 

Another factor in the price question that concerned the con- 
ductor and his orchestra was that while solo records by singers 
and instrumentalists were, generally speaking, cheaper to record, 
only demanding either a piano accompanist or a comparatively 
small accompanying orchestra to provide for adequate and worthy 
performance, the symphonic works necessarily required a large 
orchestra, so these symphonic recordings were costly. 

But whether the recording was a celebrity solo artist or a 
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symphony orchestra there always remained the ruling factor— 
that they did not bring immediate profit. They had and still 
have to remain in the catalogue for at least three or four years 
before even beginning to show commercial profits. 

This brings me to the most important point of all, the size 
of the public to whom these records were sold. It cannot be 
stressed too heavily that this was and is still a circumscribed 
public. 

Here there appears to lie a pitfall, for the favourite argument 
of the critic of these prices is that they are in themselves the reason 
for this public remaining small. That is not so. We of Columbia, 
as I will show, proved this fact for ourselves beyond any shadow 
of doubt and at considerable sacrifice. 

I have a letter before me, received quite recently, which is 
worth quoting as indicating very widely-held views on this twin 
question of prices and their supposed limitation of buyers. Of 
course, it must be conceded that, generally speaking, high prices 
do to a degree restrict sales ; that is an economic fact. In the 
matter of records, however there are peculiar governing con- 
siderations. This is the letter in part: ‘‘ It is the prohibitive 
prices of classical recordings which prevent their sales from 
possibly exceeding those of popular numbers, which might very 
well be the result were the classical recordings put on the market 
at a popular price.” My correspondent goes on: “‘ I can assure 
you that practically all the people in my own circle of friends and 
relatives who are gramophone fans would buy more classical 
records and fewer popular records if the former were available 
at the price of the latter. Thus classical recordings would be 
able to rely entirely on their own sales, without the support of 
popular numbers.” (This latter point is made by my writer 
friend because I previously told him, seemingly rather to his 
disgust, that classical recordings were paid for by those who 
bought popular music.) 

That mention of the circle of friends who would rally to the 
support of an advocate brings a reminder that almost every 
correspondent who ever wrote a manufacturer asking for some 
new title or artist used to say ‘‘ All my friends would buy the 
records.” But what is the size of the average man’s circle of 
gramophone friends ? Twenty, fifty, a hundred —--- ? 

Here, then, are some stonewall facts. First, the public inter- 
ested in any classic or celebrity recording is limited to a com- 
paratively small number. Nor can it be increased by any device. 
That number seems to be in the region of between three and five 
thousand. How is that arrived at ? The first month’s sales of a 
classical work (as they were even in the peak years of success) 
are about two hundred sets. In succeeding months they settle 
down to anything between 50 and 100 per month. (I am averag- 
ing out both reasonably popular works and certainties like 
Beethoven’s “Fifth” and the Mozart “Jupiter.” The less 
familiar works go lower still.) By the end of a year they may be 
running at between 25 to 30 sets a month, perhaps reaching a 
total of a thousand sets after twelve months selling. So it takes 
about three years for the elect of 3,000 or so to acquire the work 
and also, as I have stated before, to put the work on a basis where 
it has just about paid the manufacturer for recording it. There- 
after, if a work sells a hundred sets or so a year it retains its place 
in a catalogue against the time when it may be thought necessary 
to re-record. 

Now for my declaration that the interested public cannot be 
increased in number. Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE may remem- 
ber how Mr. Compton Mackenzie, some years ago, when money 
was flowing more freely, was so impressed with the simple tune- 
fulness and charm of a Mozart quartet that he declared it was 
just the very thing that everyone would enjoy as lovely music, 
requiring no technical or even musical knowledge for its appre- 
ciation. I have told this story before when, in 1937, during 
Mr. Mackenzie’s illness, I was invited to fill the pages in this 
journal usually occupied by his scholarly “ editorial ’°—but the 
story will bear repetition in its important relationship to this 
point. 

Our view was that those outside the. existing circle of chamber 
music lovers could scarcely be persuaded to approach it, let 
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alone enjoy it. Mr. Mackenzie believed he could prove us wrong ; 
that he could demonstrate to perhaps a thousand people that they 
should buy this quartet. He faithfully dealt with the quartet 
in one of his editorials, pointing out its beauties, indicating 
eloquently how the melodies must charm the ear, using his most 
persuasive style to compel his readers to get and play this lovely 
chamber music. On his next visit to town he asked about the 
results—asked with a twinkle in his eye. I think we showed him 
the sales figures over the intervening months. They stood at 
normal for every month—not a perceptible move upward ! 

If a man does not, or thinks he does not, like chamber music, 
you cannot budge him. The same applies to symphonies and 
other classic music, and, of course, to individual artists or voices. 

There is no doubt that the radio transmission of high-class 
music has converted many to a new appreciation of it. That 
was inevitable. But no matter what the number of new converts 
is, the extent of the public interested gramophonically in such 
music remains static. I have a feeling that the B.B.C: have not 
even now properly explored this field to bring about the widest 
appreciation of classic music. The methods of the late Sir Walford 
Davies were all wrong, in my opinion, wonderful pioneer work 
that he did notwithstanding. He tried to educate listeners. 
You cannot educate those who are unwilling to accept education. 

You can put a programme on the air to teach French as a 
language, to teach the Morse code, or, to bring the point closer 
to music, to teach how to play the mouth organ. But you can 
only get to those listeners who feel they would like to learn. 
What can you do with the listener who says “ That doesn’t 
interest me ” and switches off ? Yet, with a great listening public 
already accepting what I might call “half-way classics” in 
music, the gentle bridging of the other half to come to the liking 
of most of the classics is only a matter of strategy and tactics. 

It requires subtle methods. I have very definite ideas how it 
could be done, with the aid of the B.B.C. and musicians. But 
it would take a year or two in the doing. 

It is a tremendous, vital matter, as every one admits, and one 
that can scarcely be dismissed with a mere reference to its 
existence. In fact, having dared to mention it, I feel on the one 
hand that I am not to be considered an authority entitled to 
express any views on it, while on the other hand, to leave it 
undiscussed might smack of deliberate neglect. So for anything 
it is worth, I will venture to put myself among those foolish folk 
who rush in where angels fear to tread and deal with it ina 
coming chapter. For it is indeed a matter in which the gramo- 
phone can and should play its greatest part. 

. (To be continued) 





MORSE CODE PRACTICE RECORDS 


Following on their series of Morse code instructional records, 
Columbia now issue two more discs intended for students who 
have mastered the elementary principles. These cover un- 
pronounceable code messages at speeds ranging from 8 to 13 
words per minute and should provide excellent practice. 
(DB.2041/42). 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
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(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
*Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich): Symphony No. 


1 in D, Op. 60 (Dvorak). H.M.V. DB5932-6 (12 in., 
36s. 8d.). Auto., DB8879-83, Album No. 363. 


A welcome, and in most ways rewarding, performance and 
recording. A few reservations are noted as we proceed. The 
music is A1. Dvorak’s Symphonies are ordinarily numbered 1 to 
5, the New World being the last. Even Grove is not clear about 
this. I give the list from the valued Scholes Companion, at present 
regarded, like Sherlock Holmes, as the last court of appeal : 

No. 1. C minor, 1865, known as The Bells of Zlonice. 

No. 2. B flat, same year. 

No. 3. E flat, 1873 (originally called ‘“‘ Op. 10”). 

No. 4. D. minor, 1874 (originally “‘ Op. 13”). 

No. 5. F, 1875, Op. 76 (originally ‘‘ Op. 24’, and generally 
called ‘‘ First ”’). 

No. 6. 1880, Op. 60. Sometimes called “ First,” as here. 

{I should venture to reverse Scholes’ opinion as to “generally” : 

I think I have more often seen the one in D called “‘ No. 1,” 

and that in F called “ No. 3.” ‘ 

No. 7. D minor, 1885, Op. 70 (sometimes called “* Second ”’) 

No. 8. G, 1889, Op. 88 (generally called “ Fourth ”’). 
[In my experience, always. ] 

No. 9. E minor, New World (called also “‘ Fifth ’’). 

The present work is fully mature, as the opus number sufficiently 
indicates. Dvorak was thirty-nine in 1880. Already he had 
composed many of the popular dances, and a good deal of 
chamber music, some of which we have welcomed on records 
during the past months. The symphony soon reached us here, in 
a performance by the Philharmonic only four years after its 
composition, when Dvorak was over for the production of his 
Stabat Mater (1 wish that the celebration this year could have 
included performances of more of the choral works, with a record 
or two from them. Has choir-recording been given up as a bad 
job ? So many fine things are thus out of reach. But we give 
thanks for so many chamber works of Dvorak’s, now placed 
within it—as long as the purse holds out.) 

The maturity of Op. 60 is manifest in every page. Dvorak 
rarely wrought in so masterly a “ classical’ manner as in the 
first movement (one is constantly reminded of Beethoven’s grip 
on form and development). That makes the movement worth 
following in a detailed way that it is impossible here, in these 
paper-pinched days, to attempt. The first theme is thin enough ; 
the rest are much stronger. A half-scale rise of four notes (wood- 
wind, middle of side 1) is one of the “ classical’ rivets of the 
structure: this forms part of the link between the first subject 
and the two chief items of the second. The first of these comes 
quite late, about an inch and a half from the end of side 1: 
*cellos and horns sing a tune, above which a pattern of um- 
tiddle-um is repeated—one of the elements of development ; 
and if you like to remember something like it in the Eroica, no 
harm is done. The second part of the second-subject group is one 
of those endearing curving themes that Dvorak so happily 
exploited. It is easily heard, aloft, on light wood-wind, im- 


mediately after the other (key B). This exposition section, marked 
to be repeated, is not here given twice. 

There is deep, long-sighted art in the opening of the develop- 
ment (Beethovenian breadth again). This is a lovely bit of tech- 
nique to enjoy! Those deep murmurings are finely significant ; 
and how splendidly he mounts from them in his climax to what 
seems likely to be a piece of fugality. but gives instead woodland 
chirpings for a while, and then a perhaps rather more obvious 
portion of development of the four-note figure (which can best 
be traced to the second theme of the second subject), before 
marching powerfully on to the recapitulation, the second-subject 
group coming about an inch on side 3. Soon the coda begins, the 
B major tune dominating, supported by the four-noter of earlier 
appearance. This is a fine triumphant end to a capitally built 
movement, which, in structure, is like few others in the sym- 
phonies, and, to my mind, is superior to most of them in that 
respect. I like this taut classical build, and wish Dvorak had 
given us more of it. His easy-going ways, though ever charming, 
are apt, especially in symphonies, to become enervating. 

The discs show that though the tone never becomes shrill, 
there is, as in the former records of this orchestra, a little lack of 
the warmer effects that can now be got from the fullest recordings. 
One hopes for just a little more rich, round fatness, that does not 
quite come out. Mere volume is never very impressive, I think : 
it can so easily defeat the music by opposing bulk to its real weight 
of thought and force of expression ; so I am _ not carried away 
if I hear something that sounds like all earth’s DB’s at work, 
dominated by the sort of hortator the Romans knew—in 
the galleys. We have one or two such showmen, whom we could 
well spare, in favour of more truly musicianly conductors, such 
as Talich, Cameron, Harrison, and a few more. I am asked by 
one reader to “start a campaign” for the less known or less 
pushful men. But that is no one man’s job: we can all help to 
get what we want by speaking out, not being bemused by fan- 
doms (and not starting new ones) ; best of all, by supporting 
with the purse the people we think most musicianly. 

The slow movement (sides 4-6) takes us on one of those wood- 
land walks in which no companion is more congenial than this 
composer. Side 1 contains the first ramble, with some diversified 
delicate wood-wind and horn touches, and the second idea (half- 
way on) where ’cellos and clarinets are leaders. We return to the 
first thought on side 5, and in the middle of it comes one of the 
tiny yet never insignificant outbursts that remind us of Haydn 
(though the earlier part of the movement was so strongly reminis- 
cent of Beethoven’s feeling, in the gth). Side 6 brings the original 
idea, on violins in octaves, and a coda with clarinets hovering 
over, and a gentle drum figure going on below. A ’cello’s final 
thought is heard in one of those leisurely leave-takings which no 
one has more beautifully and bountifully provided than Dvorak. 
What exquisite sensibility : here is a man, fully civilised, able to 
absorb and to exhale the purest truth and confidence that the 
world in its fullness of art can offer. A movement such as this is 
a benediction. 

The scherzo (sides 7, 8) is a Furiant with accents-off-the-beat, in 
familiar fashion. Side 8 brings the Trio, with a delightful fresh- 
ness, the piquancy of the piccolo’s happy hailing (as one might 
call, ‘‘ What cheer ?’’), and the thoughtful ramble of the rest 
(the thought occurs that, though methods and speech be so 
dissimilar, there is something here of the country-love of Elgar). 

The finale (sides 9, 10) has, like the first movement, plenty of 
ideas. The first will remind you of Brahms, though with a lighter 
touch than the older master displayed. Note the little quaver 
figure just before the second subject starts (about an inch in). 
Another theme that soon arrives has a cast reminding one of 
Russia. The fiddles about here get slightly out of truth (unanimity). 
They are good though not tremendous pullers, but they do not 
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record with immense power: one feels some lack of that quality 
in this movement, in a way not felt in the first (steel, by the way, 
seems essential). The progress of development and recapitulation 
maintains the exhilarating sense of enveloping skill and directive 
subtlety: a rich pleasure, every phrase of this work. I wish I 
had a score, but I know of no miniature. It is certainly one of 
the symphonies I look forward to getting to know, in the way in 
which I know, for example, my Beethoven. To all who care to 
bend their minds to something very far in advance, structurally, 
of the New World, this work offers scope and joy. With the reserva- 
tions mentioned, I cordially admire the playing and conducting 
for their fair-and-square presentation of the music, the whole 
text of the music, and nothing but the spirit of the music. If any 
note of text be weak, I think the recording could conceivably 
mend it, with a perhaps richer resonance. But this is music that 
one doesn’t want coddled or made faddy, glorified, Stokowski’d 
or (supply your own name)’d. It is tremendously wholesome, 
whole-hearted music, built with the assured technique which is 
ever one of the surest satisfactions in music old or new. Given 
the sound heart, it is technique that we need, all the way through 
the world of music, the inside-out knowledge of the job in every 
aspect, which a true music-lover puts his finger on before the 
music has been running for long. Blessed be the heart-and-head 
blend which produced this splendid symphony ! 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra (Goossens): Symphony 
No. 2, in C minor ( Little Russian”) (Tchaikovsky). 
H.M.V. DB5938-41 (12 in., 29s. 4d.). Auto, DB88q0-3. 

** Little ” has no reference to the size of the symphony. I read 
(Enc. Brit.) that ‘* When the early Ruthene States lost their 
independence, the term ‘ Russia’ was monopolised by the Musco- 
vite State which, anxious to deny to the Ruthenes a national 
individuality, gave them the namepof ‘little Russians.’ The Ruthenes 
themselves adopted the distinguishing title of ‘ Ukrainians’. ..”’ 
(In giving here any information about works, their names, back- 
ground, or interpretation, I may perhaps add, for the sake of 
new readers, that all my reviewing has to be done without seeing 
anything that albums, booklets, leaflets or advertisements may tell. 
I work almost always from the early “* proof” pressings, without 
printed labels. It needs to be remembered that at times a disc 
may be slightly bettered when produced in finished form, for 
sale. Another problem of present-day printing may be men- 
tioned—one that rarely arises in peace-time: an error is liable 
to slip in, from any one of a multitude of causes, and even to 
return, having been once removed by the ageing eye of the 
writer: that happened to my old friend “ Scharwenka ” a few 
months ago ; and in my notice of the Dvorak Op. 106 in Septem- 
ber, ‘‘ climactic ” lost a “c”’ ; also, on page 61, the first sentence 
of the Moussorgsky notice lost its tail somewhere between heaven 
and Charing Cross. That (from memory) was something to the 
effect that the music does not amount to much more “ than vivid 
cinematic melodrama.” But we do our best, all hands, and pray 
your indulgence.) 

Tchaikovsky wrote this symphony in the summer of 1872, 
when he was thirty-two. The composition went well, in the 
months from June to August, without those doubts and hesitations 
which accompanied much of his later work. The scoring was 
completed in October, and the symphony was first performed, 
under Nicholas Rubinstein, by the Moscow Musical Society, in 
January of the next year. It was later revised. Tchaikovsky was 
intent, in the first movement, on improving on his previous 
symphony in the article of form. Perhaps, in attending to that, 
he for the time weakened the power; this movement is less 
spontaneous and has much less ease than the other movements : 
one can too easily trace the composer’s care—the scaffolding 
shows. 

I am delighted to welcome Goossens again—a conductor whom 
we miss. None of the younger end has quite taken his place, 
though we have some good ones coming on. I am astonished to 
read in the American Music Lover that Goossens ‘‘ has never been 
represented in American-made recordings.” 

These folky themes dance in the right innocence, at his hands ; 
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which suggests puppetry ; and truth to tell, there is nothing 
very much more than that in the attractions of the music: but 
remembering Casse Noisetteand the Serenade (to the latter you can 
liken the finale—a box of puppet-tunes), we can give thanks for 
the benefits offered, without demanding more than Tchaikovsky 
was then able to give. There is no particular philosophy in the 
music, certainly, so far as one can tell, no ‘‘ Fate’ or other 
bugaboo. The first movement needed something more, though, 
than careful structure. It is too obviously the work of a man 
who, I read, had told himself about then that he should “ pay 
greater attention to symmetrical form” (E. Evans). We are 
at once struck by the high brilliance of the sounds: do not expect 
the Dvorak to sound like this, by the way: some of these effects 
are a bit fearsome, with steel, and the scoring here is more super- 
ficial; so are the ideas. Yet take the thing on its own folky- 
plus-formal ground, and it makes a good, easy-to-listen-to 
movement. But the manipulations don’t convince me. I read 
that this work uses up bits of the composer’s opera Undine (1869), 
which the Moscow Opera found unacceptable. I don’t know 
where they all come. The first tune of this movement is said to 
be Down by’ Mother Volga, which, I remember, Dargomizhsky em- 
ployed in Baba Yaga, about the earliest Russian tone-poem[ heard. 
(I think no recording is now on our English lists. Nor is there 
a record that I can find of any other orchestral work of D’s., the 
only items being a song or two by Chaliapin ; so it is not easy to 
check impressions, or to trace from records the development 
of the earlier Russian art.) ‘° Tchaikovsky, says Abraham, was 
indebted, in the finale of this work, to Dargomizhsky’s Kazachok, 
which in turn owes something to Glinka’s Kamarinskaya. 

The first movement (two sides only) blazes away—a little too 
fiercely for my ear in this record—chunks of fuel being thrown 
about with, at times, a capital effect of bursts,- spurts, flashes, 
but with a too consistent noisiness. The end is quiet—folky 
again : a pretty idea. There is a hint of a later device, in the 
low-pitched finish. This movement is rather too short. The 
second might be called a march-intermezzo. Its spirit is that of 
a light suite-movement—.Nutcracker material, one might say, in 
that the orchestration provides a good deal of the pleasure. 
This, I read, was originally in Undine. The ideas are simple 
enough. I rather tired of hearing one of them so often. The 
piece is a popular “ number,” rather than anything of symphonic 
stature. The one-side scherzo is a good goer, depending on 
rhythmical vim and a few devices of harmony that were pretty 
fresh then. 

The finale dashes off with one of those mad frolics which 
demand that the most sedate-looking member of the company 
should suddenly spring up with a howl and start the dance that 
I have just been inciting other members of the family to attempt— 
crouching down and throwing each leg forward in turn—one 
of the most delectable forms of entertainment I have ever seen. 
The tune probably figures in a number of Russian pieces. One I 
remember is in Arensky’s suite, Piéces Enfantines. Tchaikovsky 
was quite at home with this sort of thing, which he paralleled in 
the other works I named above—the Serenade and the liveliest dance 
of the Nutcracker. It could be likened also to the finale of the Fourth. 
A well contrasted tune begins on side 7 ; again, as so often in this 
recording, I have the feeling (without knowing the score) that 
there is too little soft playing. There are some piquant key-slides, 
deriving from earlier Russian composers’ practice, as remarked 
above (they will be found running through later work also— 
e.g., Rimsky’s fairy-tale music). I find the volume and the rather 
piercing quality on this side a bit too much to enjoy, but I think 
if it were much less justice would not be done to the composition. 
Side 8 is as ripe a demonstration of “* Let’s all go mad ”’ as even 
Tchaikovsky ever achieved. I prefer it to the finale of No. 4. I 
have not dared to affront such a recording with fibre: steel it 
must be ; steel, too, for your ears, if you can contrive to secure 
a pair so armoured. If at moments a shriek rises unbidden to 
the lips, at the end surely one more—this time of triumph—must 
greet the endiscing of so tremendous a body of sound, and the 
quieter applause can stand for the players’ and Goossens’ control 
of the entertainment. 
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Columbia Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra (Barlow) : 
Telegraph Messages. Champagne Polka. Mail 
Express Polka (J. Strauss). Columbia DX1030 (12 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

The first is a waltz—mostly. There is the usual bit of playful 
introduction (these are the best bits, in certain pieces), with, 
this time, some sort of clacking which may be a “ descriptive ” 
touch ; but I am no collector of Straussiana, nor have I ever 
seen any full list of his titles. I find mention of several other 
journalistic or postal ones, such as Telegrams, Morning Papers, 
Pamphlets, Illustrations, Feuilleton; and Journalists themselves, and 
even the humble Publisher, are celebrated in others. The waltz 
this time seems a fairish specimen, quite aptly recorded, with 
sufficient brilliance, but no excess. The polkas are a nice change. 
The Champagne one, says the well-informed H.C.S. in the American 
Music Lover, “‘ received its first performance at a ball given for the 
brothers Strauss.” He also says, of an album of these things 
issued in America, under the title Rediscovered Music, that the late 
Paul Lowenberg. from his great affection for the Strauss-Lanner 
period, collected all the sheet music and biographical data 
available. His items passed into the keeping of the Library of 
Congress, and a selection was made for reproduction, of works 
““ most probably never played in America.” There are, I should 
add, two volumes so far produced there. W.R.A, 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Paderewski (piano): Polonaise in E flat minor, Op. 26, 
No. 2 (Chopin). H.M.V. DB5897 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 


The E flat minor Polonaise (which Rubinstein recorded on 
H.M.V. DB2493—July. 1936 GRAMOPHONE) is usually spoken of 
zs a picture of Chopin brooding over Poland’s wrongs and 
oppressions. It opens double piano, and not loudly as the 
phrase might give one to suspect, but soon bursts out into an 
impassioned, restless, spate of sound. Passing into the major 
there is a section full of martial ardour and, later, another seeming 
to promise freedom: but the end, as in the opening bars, is 
gloomy and hopeless. 

It is undeniably moving to hear Paderewski interpreting this 
piece, and one feels disinclined to make any criticisms, though it 
must be pointed out that the piano tone is not good. 


Rachmaninov (piano): Etudes in C major, Op. 33, No. 2, 
and E flat major, Op. 33, No. 7 (Rachmaninov). H.M.V. 
DA1788 (10 in., 4s. 10}d.). , 

Only one of these pieces, that in C major, has come to hand. 
Here is a thoroughly romantic and picturesque excursion in a 
** white ’”? key which shows the composer—surely at his best in 
such pieces—inventive and wholly enjoyable. 

It is to be hoped that we may be given some complete record- 
ings of the Preludes and Etudes tableaux made, preferably, by 
Rachmaninov himself. But he must be secured better piano 
tone than he gets here. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Sonata No. 12 in F major, K.332, 
and Romance in A flat major (Mozart). Columbia 
DX1034-5 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

Eileen Joyce plays one of Mozart’s most charming piano 
sonatas in the most charming way. As in previous Mozart record- 
ings, her scale of tone-values is exactly right, her rhythm beauti- 
fully vital, her phrasing most musicianly, and the piano tone 
very well recorded. 

Victor Wolff recorded this Sonata for Musicraft (October 1937 
GRAMOPHONE), but his version is in no way comparable to the 
present one. 

The Sonata is a mine of fascinating tunes, not a few of which 
recall the world of Figaro, and the slow movement, with its lovely 
change from major to minor, is an enchanting song without 
words. I should be glad to think I could play the rondo with 
Miss Joyce’s speed and sparkle ! 
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Ida Haendel (violin), Adela Kotowska (piano): Carmen 
Fantasie (Bizet-Sarasate). Decca M5o1-2 (10 in., 7s. 4d.). 
I should have thought that after consolidating her reputation 
at the “Proms,” and elsewhere, in these last few months we might 
have been given more solid fare by Ida Haendel and Decca than 
this butchery cf ‘‘ Carmen ” to make a violinist’s Roman holiday. 
Busoni’s Carmen Fantasie is a really creative work which illumin- 
ates, not a senseless firework display. Of course there are a few 
undisturbed moments of Miss Haendel’s beautiful tone and, as 
ever, her technique is astonishing ; but, for the most part, these 
fussy and tasteless distortions of Bizet’s tunes amused me not at all, 
nor did I think the recording particularly good, except for the 
balance between piano and violin. 
Please, Decca, a concerto or a sonata from this artist: or 
something like Bloch’s Abodah or Szymanowsky’s Chant de Roxane. 


SONGS 


*Maggie Teyte (soprano), Gerald Moore (piano): Clair de 
Lune, Op. 83, No. 1 (Verlaine-Szulc) ; Extase (Jean 
Labor-Duparc). H.M.V. DB5937 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 


This is really exquisite music-making, and the result of one of 
those rare recording occasions when “‘ all is right as right can be.” 
One needs a micrometer rather than words to measure the 
subtleties of these beautiful performances of two lovely songs. In 
both a quiet stream of melody moves along between banks of 
accompanying sound ; both are calm, untroubled and wholly 
satisfying. There is no need to describe the structure of such 
songs—it is not necessary to pick a rose to pieces to admire its 
beauty—and so I bid you hear the record for yourself. 

From which remarks you will gather, I hope, that Maggie 
Teyte and Gerald Moore have put everything they know into two 
of the best of modern French songs. I wonder if I shall be alone 
in detecting a resemblance to Melba’s quieter tones? 


Sophie Wyss (soprano) with piano: Chanson Triste (Duparc); 
Auprés de ma Blonde (arr. Ferrari). Decca M498 (10 in., 
gs. 8d.). Il était une Bergére (arr. Ferrari) : Au clair de 
la lune (arr. Ferrari). Decca M4q7 (10 in., 33. 8d.). 


Sophie Wyss also chooses a lovely Duparc song, but her 
‘** Chanson Triste”? has not the same ethereal quality as the 
** Extase ’’ of Maggie Teyte. It is, of course, a more straight- 
forward song, and Miss Wyss has a beautifully clear voice. The 
other three French songs are of the childhood variety, and I 
liked both ‘‘ Auprés de ma blonde ” and “ Il était une bergére ” 
immensely. But the sophisticated and modernised accompani- 
ment to “ Au clair de la lune”? seemed out of the picture, and 
made me long for the harpsichord used so effectively in Yvonne 
Printemps’ carlier version. 


Webster Booth (tenor), Bertram Harrison (organ) and 
Gerald Moore (piano): The Lord’s Prayer (Malotte) ; 
When Big Ben Chimes (Taylor-Kennedvy Russell). H.M.V. 
Bo2or (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


This setting of ‘*‘ The Lord’s Prayer,”’ now being much recorded, 
comes from America. It is quite pleasant with a harpy piano 
accompaniment against a background of organ. The other song 
has been called forth by the idea of the minute of silent prayer 


just before the evening news bulletin at nine o’clock. It consists 


mostly of the famous Westminster quarter chimes for voice and 
bells, with an accompaniment mixture as before. Webster 
Booth sings them with his usual clear enunciation, and the 
record will, I think, be popular. 


Dennis Noble (baritone), Gerald Moore (piano): Boots 
(Kipling-McCall) ; I travel the road (who cares) 
(Parsons-Thayer). H.M.V. Bg212 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

It is no secret that the McCall who composed the excellent 
setting for Kipling’s ‘‘ Boots ” is Peter Dawson, and it is a bold 
man who would trespass so far on to Tom Tiddler’s ground. 
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Dennis Noble does not quite bring it off. His voice is rather tight 
and misses the essential soldier-on-the-march quality that should 
be the outstanding feature. Nor does the piano accompaniment 
suggest the crunch of dusty boots on endless roads. He is much 
better in the Thayer song, although here is a rather sedate sort of 
vagabond. One suspects a trailer caravan lurking round a 
convenient corner. 


Polish Army Choir conducted by J. Kolaczkowski : Loch 
Lomond (arr. Kolaczkowski) ; The road to the Isles 
(Macleod - Patuffa Kennedy - Fraser). H.M.V. BDo52. 
Sacred Song : “ Mother of God” (Chybinski) ; (a) 
Polish National Anthem. (+) Song of Warsaw (arr. 
Kolaczkowski). H.M.V. BDg53 (10 in., 2s. 53d. each). 

These are very interesting records. We had already heard 
this Choir on the radio and in the concert hall, where their 
performance came in for much favourable comment. The records 
were therefore to be expected, and now they are here, will give a 
considerable amount of pleasure. The choice of two well-known 
Scottish songs is not surprising—the Polish units from which the 
Choir is drawn has been quartered in Scotland, and there has 
always been a strong musical affinity between the Poles and the 
Scots. What really is surprising is the ease and fluency of their 
performance in English. They boast some very good voices, 
particularly basses, and ‘‘ The road to the Isles” goes with the 
strong marching rhythm it must have. 

The records in Polish are also first class, and the Sacred Song 
might be an excerptfroma church service, and it is fine to hear 
the splendid Polish National Anthem sung to the tune with which 
the B.B.C. have already made us familiar. The Soldiers’ Song 
is a neat and vigorous piece of work. At Magenta Label prices 
the records are top value, and you can afford to ignore the senti- 
mental appeal and buy them for their own sake. 


David Lloyd (tenor) and Band of H.M. Welsh Guards 
conducted by Lieut. T. S. Chandler. The Stars in 
Heaven are Bright . David of the White Rock. Colum- 
bia DB2038 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

In the August issue I commended David Lloyd’s singing with 
the Welsh Guards’ Band. I continue to like him on closer acquaint- 
ance, although the Military Band has never struck me as an ideal 
accompaniment for a solo voice. The arrangements are very good, 
however, and the singer has power and to spare. ‘ The Stars in 
Heaven are Bright” is a pretty little love song, but the “ lady 
mine ” would be surprised to find such an, assembly beneath 
her window, for Mr. Lloyd is assisted by a vocal quartet, as well 
as the Band. All the same, it is enjoyable, and the splendid old 
tune, “‘ David of the White Rock,” comes out majestically on 
the reverse side. 


Raymond Newell (baritone) with orchestra: Our Land 
(Bond and Rome) ; When the Home-Bells Ring Again 
(Lockton-Haydn Wood). Columbia DB2039 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

“Our Land” is very much the better of these songs. The 
words are good and the tune is easy and flowing, but the accom- 
paniment is thin. ‘‘ When the Home-Bells Ring Again ” is very 
much in the style of the still popular “ Bells of St. Mary’s,” 
written during the last war. Quite tuneful with generous bell effects. 

Raymond Newell sings them both well, but is more at ease in 
the first. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with instrumental accompaniment 
and chorus and sung in Latin: Ave Maria (Schubert- 
Geehl); Agnus Dei (Bizet, arr. Geehl). Parlophone 
RO2o501 (10 in., 4s. 10}4.). 

This arrangement of the Schubert ‘* Ave Maria ’’ has doubtless 
been suggested by the version used as a climax in the new Disney 
film ‘‘ Fantasia.”’ The task of getting it all within the limits of a 
ten-inch record seems to have been rather a strain, on all con- 
cerned, and the harp appears to be trotting. In the “ Agnus 
Dei,” a piece of the choicest Bizet Tauber is much happier, 
the chorus likewise, and there is a very effective organ entry 
near the end. 
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Bandsman R. H. Johnson (baritone) with piano accompani- 
‘ment: Until (Wilfred Sanderson) ; For you alone (H. EF. 
Geehl). Regal MR3522 (10 in., 1s. 1od.). 

Bandsman Johnson sings ‘For you alone” quite nicely. 
his words being particularly clear, but he strikes one as rather 
over-anxious in ‘* Until.” A little more microphone experience 
will give the confidence that a recording artist must acquire. 

H.D.R. 


The Choristers of St. Nicolas College : Brother James’ 
Air (Marosa) and O Lovely Peace (Handel). Columbia 
DX1032 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

It is an excellent thing that this really lovely record is now made 
available to all. I reviewed it enthusiastically in the February 
1940 GRAMOPHONE and most cordially recommend it again. It is 
very encouraging when a privately issued record receives such a 
warm welcome that a public demand arises for it—and is satisfied ! 


Isobel Baillie (soprano), Arnold Goldsborough (organ) : 
The Blessed Virgin’s Expostulation (Purcell-Tate). 
Columbia DX1031 (12 in., 4s. 104$d.). 

I have only time just to draw attention to this most remarkable 
song, which is beautifully sung by Isobel Baillie. It needs to be 
meditated upon and I hope to write something about it next 
month. 





“ Alice in Wonderland” and “Through the Looking 
Glass” (Lewis Carroll). Adapted and produced by 
Edward P. Genn. Music by Walter Slaughter. Chorus 
and Orchestra conducted by Clifford Greenwood. 

The Cast includes: Arthur Askey (The Mad Hatter) ; 
Florence Desmond (The Duchess and the Cheshire Cat) ; 
Richard Goolden (The Caterpillar) ; Syd Walker (The 
Mock Turtle) ; Robertson Hare (The Gryphon) ; Leslie 
Henson (Tweedledum) ; Stanley Holloway (Tweedledee) ; 
Ronald Frankau (Humpty Dumpty); Nancy Munks 
(The White Rabbit and The March Hare) ; Molly Munks 
(The Dormouse and Alice’s Sister) ; and Ann Stephens as 
Alice. 


Alice in Wonderland : (1) Introduction and Scene with 
the Caterpillar . (2) Scene with Duchess and Cheshire 
Cat. (3) The Mad Hatter’s Tea Party. (4) Scene 
with Gryphon and Mock Turtle. 


Through the Looking Glass : (1) Scene with Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. (2) Scene with Humpty Dumpty, 
and Finale. 

Three 12 in. Records, H.M.V. C3243-5. In Portfolio (No. 
13). Complete, with Tax, 15s. rod. 


The array of talent engaged for this set of three records reminds 
one of some of the All-Star Charity Matinées that seemed to 
embrace half the entries in “‘ Who’s Who in the Theatre.” 
Actually, these records are a kind of Charity Matinée, as the 
distinguished artists gave their services in aid of the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. It is interesting, as an 
experiment, to see what the artists who are used to top lines and 
big parts make of such small parts as are imposed by the limits of 
recording. The result is, I think, quite a happy one, for the 
artists themselves seem to enjoy the bringing to life of characters 
that must be old friends to all of them. Stanley Holloway and 
Leslie Henson as ‘“‘ Tweedledum” and ‘ Tweedledee’”’ are 
perfect ; Ronald Frankau is the most unsophisticated ‘‘ Humpty 
Dumpty ” you can imagine—a blameless, attractive ‘‘ Grade A” 
Egg ; Robertson Hare’s reproof to Alice, “‘ You are a simpleton,” 
is worth a side of a record to itself, and his duet with Syd Walker 
(** Beautiful Soup”) is, I say it advisedly, awfully beautiful. 
Richard Goolden, Arthur Askey and Florence Desmond are all 
good in their respective parts. Of the little girl Ann Stephens, 
who takes the part of “ Alice,” one can only speak with admira- 
tion and awe. To think that a nine-year-old should have such 
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superb assurance without being thoroughly annoying! Yet she 
does it. I can only hope that if she gets on the films some well- 
meaning director does not give her glamour. 

The records are adapted, I believe, from the Seymour Hicks 
production for which Walter Slaughter wrote the music, and 
although most of it is Lewis Carroll there is a certain amount of 
continuity work that has been inserted. The three records make a 
charming set and should be very popular this Christmas with 
uncles, aunts and other grown-ups. H.D.R. 


BANDS 


The Grenadier Guards Band give us a brace of marches 
this month (Columbia DB2040). Wings Over the Navy is the new 
and deservedly popular tune, while The King’s Guard is an old 


favourite. Whether it is a fact or merely an illusion due to the 


unaccustomed conditions under which I had to try this record 
over, I am not sure, but the bass section of the band seems to 
me unduly and unusually reticent. A good, bright record 
nevertheless. 

From the Irish Guards Band comes a selection of National 
Anthems of the Allies (Rex 10028). On one side are the National 
Anthems of Belgium, Norway and Holland and on the other side 
those of Greece, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. An interesting 
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for very many years yet. An excellent record of a medley of the 
great little man’s marches is made by the Royal Artillery Band 
(Woolwich) on Decca F7874. Included are purple patches 
from Manhattan Beach, The Thunderer, Semper Fidelis, Wash- 
ington Post, The Picador, The Gladiator, Stars and Stripes, The 
Belle of Chicago and The High School Cadets. Both playing 
and recording are good. By the way, why does, not some band 
give us The Picador and The Belle of Chicago complete ? They are 
an excellent pair and I do not remember that they have ever 
been recorded. Also there is not even now a really good record of 
The High School Cadets—one of the best of them all. 

Coming now to the brass bands, Foden’s Motor Works 
Band do not seem to be at their very best in a brace of marches, 
Under Allied Banners and On the Barrack Square, on Columbia 
FB2689. The former is an interesting march and is new to me, 
but is hardly suited to the massive weightiness of this fine band. 

On the other hand, my old friends, Black Dyke Mills Band 
are acquiring more and more deftness and light-handedness 
without losing the solidity and firmness for which they have been 
famous for a generation of more. Steadfast and True, an old 
favourite by Teike, is splendid, while the cornet soloist is superb 
in another old war-horse—Jenny Wren. The soloist is not named 
on my white-label copy, but whoever he is, I cannot pay him a 
higher compliment than merely to say that in this record he 
excels even Harold Pinches, one of the finest cornet players that 





and well-played record. 


Sousa still remains the March King and seems likely to reign 


MR3525. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ann DANCE 


The third volume of The Prime Minis- 
ter’s Progress of the War contains three of 
his most momentous speeches to date, 
Westward Look, the Land is Bright, The 
German Invasion of Russia, and The Atlantic 
Charter, and covers a period from March 
to August this year. Once again, the profits 
from the sale of these records are to be given 
to charities nominated by the Prime 
Minister (H.M.V. C3248-3255 

Alice Duer Miller’s The White Cliffs of 
Dover has been recorded by Lynn Fon- 
tanne with a particularly effective orchestral 
background. Miss Fontanne’s clear and 
precise diction, and her very slight American 
accent do full justice to’ this poem (H.M.V. 
€3240-3242). 


Dance 


In direct contrast to the last two months, 
the October recordings feature an absolute 
flood of new melodies, many of which seem 
likely to become popular hits. 

Ambrose and His Orchestra (Decca , 
with Anne Shelton, has recorded Daddy, 
and to my mind this is the best version of 
this number, and Mr. Brown of London 
Town, which forms the backing, is also first- 
class (F.7953). Of the six other recordings 
by the same Band, I found Aurora and 
Minnié from Trinidad most attractive, the 
last-named being from the film “* Ziegfield 
Girl” (F7934). ; 

Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Columbia) 
feature four of the new tunes, of which the 
best pair is Daddy in which Anne Lenner 
does some attractive gold-digging, and 
Hearts Don’t Lie from ‘‘ Fun and Games ”’ 
(FB2693). 


By HS. 


Geraldo and His Orchestra (Parlo- 
phone) introduce an organ when playing 
St. Mary’s in the Twilight as a slow fox-trot, 
backed by Aurora on F1859 ; but an equally 


‘interesting coupling is Russian Rose and 


Sand in My Shoes (F 1861). 


Joe Loss (H.M.V.) has a good number 
in “‘ V”’ Stands for Victory, which opens with 
the now familiar dit-dit-dit-dah motive, 
the vocal refrain being by our old friend 
Margaret Eaves. On the other side, an 
equally brisk tune is The Pal Song (BD5700). 
On BD5699, London and her citizens are 
euologised in Dear Old Lady, London Town 
and Mr. Brown of London Town. 


Billy Cotton and His Band (Rex) has 
no less than five records, one of the most 
interesting of which is What Do We Care ? 
and His Hat Doesn’t Fit Him Any More 
(10023), and although his J Wish I Could 
Fish and Hey Little Hen, on 10015, is good, 
it is eclipsed by the R.A.F. Dance Band’s 
(Decca) version of the first-named, and 
here the coupling is I'll Think of You 
(F7927). 

With six popular tunes to his credit, 
Harry Roy’s (Regal) best pair is Daddy 
and The Band Played On, this waltz being 
from the film ‘Strawberry Blonde” 
(MR3527). 

One of the new tunes, which offers much 
scope for novel recordings, is played by The 
New Mayfair Dance Orchestra’(H.M.V.) 
andifil tell youthat the title is At the Baby Show, 
it requires little imagination to realise the 
possibilities. The coupling is All Alone 
With My Shadow, and this alone merits the 
comment “ very good ” (BD5702). 


even Black Dyke has ever had. The record number is Regal 


W.A.C 


Of the American Bands, Jimmy Dorsey 
and His Orchestra (Brunswick) gives us 
the best version of My Sister and I, and links 
this with Maria Elena on 03210. 

The Casa Loma’Orchestra (Brunswick) 
produce two very old favourites, Margie and 
Bye, Bye, Blues, with vocals by Kenny 
Sargent (03208). 

Jay Wilbur (Rex) does good work with 
Tonight My Heart Will Sing and It Always 
Rains Before the Rainbow, and, like Ambrose, 
Jay Wilbur owes not a little to the singing 
of Sam Browne (10033). 

As usual it is the strong rhythmic bass 
and bright trumpeting that are the chief 
features of Nat Gonella’s two titles, Aurora 
and You Came Along on Columbia (FB2697), 
but it is Johnny Claes who, introduced by 
compere Gerry Wilmot as Nat’s pupil, 
steals all the thunder for this type of music. 
Stomping at the Savoy and How Am I to Know ? 
are really exceptional (Columbia FB2688). 

The two leading exponents of Cuban 
music give fine performances in their latest 
recordings, Don Marino Barreto with 
Babalu and Minnie from Trinidad on H.M.V. 
BD5704, and Edmundo Ros with Aquellos 
Ojos Verbes and Un Memento on Parlophone 
F1863. 

I said last month that Lew Stone had 
dropped his Stonecrackers, an obvious 
mistake of course, as it is surely well known 
that in point of fact there are three com- 
binations led by this versatile conductor— 
a Concert Orchestra, Dance Orchestra and 
the Swing Combination. 


Vocal 


One of the surprises under this heading 
is the delicious Cockney accent of Turner 


Layton in his rendering of Mr. Brown of 


London Town. His ‘‘ blimey ”’ is in the best 
Gordon Harker manner. He reverts, 
however, to his more normal style for the 
coupling At the Baby Show (Columbia 
FB2682). Good as this is, however, the two 
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numbers from *“‘ Fun and Games,” Thanks 
to Love and Hearts Don’t Lie, which are on 
FB2681, are Turner Layton.at his very best, 
and must be counted as the better coupling. 

“Hutch” also gives a very polished 
version of Hearts Don’t Lie, but the other 
side, I’ll Never Let a Day Pass By does not 
quite bring the same sentimental thrill that 
we usually expect from this artist (H.M.V. 
BDg49). 

From their current show Bud Flanagan 
and Frances Day record that saucy 
number But in the Morning, No, while on 
the other side they “swop” “ signature 
tunes,” Bud singing Jt’s De Lovely and 
Frances Underneath the Arches, and the 
effect is not at all displeasing (Decca F7951). 

Noel Coward, accompanied by Carroll 
Gibbons, sings Imagine the Duchess’s Feelings 
and It’s Only You. Of the first, Coward is 
the composer, and the second is written by 
Carroll Gibbons (H.M.V. B.g210). 

Those who liked Judy Garland’s 
Wearing of the Green will probably enjoy her 
latest offering from her film “ Little Nelly 
Kelly ” A Pretty Girl Milking Her Cow and 
It’s a Great Day for the Irish, as these both 
have the same swing setting for the second 
chorus (Brunswick 03211). 

Vera Lynn again concentrates on ballad 
with a pleasing record of the well-known 
Bells of St. Marys, in which she is ably 
supported by the Rae Jenkins Quartette. 
On the reverse, Arthur Young gives her 
every assistance in Two Eyes of Grey (Decca 
F7940). 

Bea Wain puts plenty of enthusiasm into 
her I’m the Lonesomest Gal in Town, whilst 
displaying the right amount of restraint in 
My Sister and I, which forms the coupling 
(H.M.V. BDg54). 

From his film “ Ziegfield Girl,’ Tony 
Martin has recorded You Stepped Out of a 
Dream and Too Beautiful to Last, on Decca 
F7954- 

With their amusing combination, The 
Jesters make no mistakes in that piece of 
vocal trickery The Hut-Sut Song. On turning 
over, we find Round Her Neck She Wears a 
Yeller Ribbon, the sad story of a lady whose 
beau is “fur,” “fur” away! (Decca 
F7928). 

A similar team, The Merry Macs, also 
satisfactorily accomplish the vocal gym- 
nastics required by The Hut-Sut Song, but 
in this case the backing is an excellent 
version of Mary Lou (Decca F7960). 

Carroll Gibbons, who must have done 
quite a lot of announcing at one time and 
another, lets us in to what is surely a 
* confidential piece of news” with This is 
Me Reading It, backing this up with Let’s 
Be Sensible on (Columbia FB2691). 

There is nothing confidential about the 
recording by Montana Slim of When the 
White Azaleas Start Blooming and Echoing 
Hills Yodel Back to Me, as both of these are 
typical cowboy tunes with the usual guitar 
accompaniment (Regal MR3523). 


Light Music 


An excellent novelty Sextette is Jack 
Simpson’s, making a good showing with 
their four titles, Oasis, Rise and Shine, Ida, 
Sweet as Apple Cider and Oh, Lady, Be Good. 
The first pair are on Rex 10022, and the 
second on 100603. 

_ With a similar style, but two less per- 
formers, Eric Wimstone secures a good 
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point for his arrangement of Whispering 
Grass, though I do not like -the coupling 
Down Forget-Me-Not Lane (Columbia FB 
2687). 

Easily the best Organ recording is the 
selection of well-known Waltzes played by 
Reginald Dixon under the title The 
Dream of the Waltz (Regal MR3524). 

Admirers of Gilbert and Sullivan will 
probably disagree with my remarks about 
Dixon and cast their vote in favour of 
Reginald Foort’s excellent selection from 
The Yeoman of the Guard, on H.M.V. BDg55. 

Billy Mayerl, in addition to conducting 
his Grosvenor House Band, is also Solo 
Pianist in .Nola and Marigold, two very 
popular, if old, favourites (Decca F7945). 





This Month's Choice 


Ambrose and His Orchestra, Daddy, 
Mr. Brown of London Town (Decca 
F7953)- 

Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra, 
My Sister and I, Maria Elena (Brunswick 
03210). 

R.A.F. Dance Band, ] Wish J Could 
| Fish, PU Think of You (Decca F 7927). 

Turner Layton, Hearts Don’t Lie, 
Thanks to Love (Columbia FB2681). 

Jack Simpson’s Sextette, Oasis, 
Rise and Shine (Rex 10022). 

Reginald Dixon, The Dream of the 
| Waltz—Parts 1 and 2 (Regal MR3524). 








The last-named is also the first title 
presented by Jimmy Leach’s Organola, 
the second being Ebony and Silver, both of 
which call for considerable keyboard 
dexterity from both pianist and organist 
(Columbia FB2684). 

The two best known Hawaiian melodies, 
Aloha Oe and Song of the Islands, are con- 
tributed by Felix Mendelssohn and His 
Hawaiian Serenaders, and they contrive 
to make their version something out of the 
ordinary by playing against a background 
which is a very passable imitation of waves 
lapping on the shore (Columbia FB26g0). 

Johnny Pineapple and Roy Smeck are 
both leaders of similar Hawaiian Orches- 
tras, the first-named gives us Fair Hawaii 
and Kakohi on Regal MR3529, while the 
latter produces Yours and Maria Elena on 
Rex 10035. 

Of the Pianists, Charlie Kunz covers a 
round dozen popular melodies in Nos. 
47 and 48 of his Piano Medleys on Decca 
F7930 and 7957. 

oreton and Kaye are as good as ever 
with their Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 38 on 
Parlophone F1864. 

The most interesting of the London 
Piano Accordeon Band’s records is on 
Regal MR3531, covering Just a Little 
Cottage and a Sonnet to a Bonnet, which 
carries on the traditional *‘ old-fashioned 
lady *’ theme. 

Prima Scala’s similar band gets up to 
Nos. 45 and 46 of Six Hits of the Day, Rex 
10019 and 10034. 

I found the Banjo Solo by Tarrant 
Bailey Junior most entertaining, and it 
certainly seems a long time since I last heard 
a recording of this instrument. This one is 
very good, covering as it does March Medley 
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on one side with Snakes and Ladders and 
All’s Well on the other (Regal MR3499). 


‘Humorous 


Stanley Holloway always manages to 
extract the very best from Marriott Edgar’s 
monologues, and Sam Goes To It and 
Up’ards are no exceptions (Columbia 
FB2680). 

Old Mother Riley and Her Daughter 
have some amusing adventures and suffer 
quite a lot of minor indignities in Old 
Mother Riley on the Farm on Columbia 
FB2685. 

Arthur Askey abandons monologues for 
two songs this month. Mr. Brown of London 
Town is fairly straightforward, but in Fed 
Up and Far From Home, which forms the 
backing, he indulges in the good cld 
English custom of grousing! (H.M.V. 
BDg51). 

Jack Warner gives us both a song and 
a story with She Broke His Heart of Oak and 
The Mascot, this being a typical Warner 
piece telling the tale of a giraffe who 
becomes a regimental mascot (Columbia 
FB2686). 

George Formby certainly gets around ; 
we now find him on The Left-Hand Side of 
Egypt,.and whichever way you look at this, 
George seems to get into quite an abnormal 
amount of trouble even for him. On the 
other side he echoes the sentiments of all 
queuers in Who Are You A-Shoving Of ? 
(Regal MR3521). 


Scottish and Irish Music 


Parlophone issue three records in their 
Scottish supplement, in one of which 

illiam Hannah and His Band play a 
Gaelic Waltz and a Highland Schottische on 
F3352, whilst on F3354 Neil McLean 
sings in Gaelic two traditional airs. 

Regal’s Irish recordings include Johnny 
the Daisy-O, by Delia Murphy, and the 
same artiste with Michael O’Higgins sings 
The Enniskillen’ Dragoon (MR3535)- 

Richard Hayward and Anna Meakin 
are the Duettists in The Flower of the County 
Down and Nell Flaherty’s Drake, on MR3534- 


Strict Tempo 


Joe Loss and His Orchestra, Jn th? 
Mood ; Oasis (H.M.V. BD5705). 

Victor Silvester and His Ballroom 
Orchestra, Hearts Don’t Lie—Quickstep, 
I'll Be With You in Apple Blossom Time— 
Waltz (Columbia FB2694). 

It Always Rains Before the Rainbow—Quick- 
step, All Alone With My Shadow—Slow Fox- 
trot (Columbia FB2695). 

Victor Silvester’s Strings for Dancing, 
Tell Me I’m Forgiven—Tango, Bambina— 
Tango (Columbia FB2696). 

Charlie Kunz and His Ballroom 
Orchestra, Amapola—Fox-trot, Will You 
Always Call Me Sweetheart ?—Waltz (Decca 
F7929). 

Dolores—Slow Fox-trot, [, yi, yi, yi, yi— 
Quickstep (Decca F7958). 

Aurora—Quickstep, Tonight My Heart Will 
Sing*Slow Fox-trot (Decca F7959). 

Boa Noite—Fox-trot, What's At the Top of 
a Sunbeam ?—Quickstep (Decca F7939). 

Oscar Rabin and His Strict Tempo 
Dance Band, What’ll I Do?—Waltz, 
Learn to Croon—Fox-trot (Decca F7955). 
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SWING 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


HIS is where we achieve the impossible 

and cram into the war-time enforced 

pint pot the generous quart which is 
this month’s unusually large output of 
records for this section. 


BRUNSWICK 


New Orleans Jazz Album 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 


(Am.N. 

**** Perdido Street Blues (Armstrong) (Am. 
Decca 67817) 

**#*#*#2.19 Blues (Traditional) (V) (Am. 
Decca 67818 
(Brunswick 03164—3s. 8d. 

*#*** Coal Cart Blues (Armstrong, Hardin) (v) 
(Am. Decca 67820) 

**** Down In Honky Tonk Town (Smith, 
McCarron) (Am. Decca 67819) 
(Brunswick 03165— 9s. 8d. 

67817, 67818, 67819—Leuis Armstrong 
(tpt, vocalist), with Sidmey Bechet (c/., 
Soprano sax.) ; Claude Jones (tmb) ; Luis 
Russell (p); Bernard Addison (z) ; 
Wellman Braud (}); Zutty Singleton 
(ds). Recorded May 27, 1940. 

67820—Armstrong (tpt, —_vacalist) ; 

Bechet (soprano sax); Addison (g): 

Braud (+). Recorded May 27, 1940. 


Red Allen and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*** Down In Jungle Town (Morse, Madden) 
(Am Decca 67839) 

***Canal Street Blues (Oliver, Armstrong) 
(Am. Decca 67840) 
(Brunswick 03166—3s. 8d.) 

Allen (tpi) with Edmond Hall (cl) : 
Benny Morton (imdb); Lil Armstrong 
(p); Bernard Addison (g); George 
“Pops” Foster (b); Zutty Singleton 
(ds). Recorded May 28, 1940. 


Zutty Singleton and His Orchestra 
Am.N.) 
*** King Porter Stomp (Morton) (Am. 
Decca 67841) 
**** Shim- Me-Sha-Wabble (Williams) (Am. 
Decca 67842) 
(Brunswick 03167—3s. 8d. 
Singleton (ds) with Edmond Hall (c/) : 
Red Allen (tpi) ; Benny Morton (tm)) : 
Lil Armstrong (/); Bernard Addison 
(zg); George “ Pops” Foster {/'. Re- 
corded May 28, 1940. 


Johnny Dodds and His Orchestra (Am. 
N 


#**** Graver Street Blues (Williams) Am. 
Decca C93033) 
*#*** Red Onion Blues (Williams) (Am. 
Decca Cg93032) 
(Brunswick 03168—3s. 8d.) 
Dodds (cl) with Nat Dominique ((‘p/) ; 
Preston Jackson (tmb) ; Richard Jones 


MUSIC 


(p) ;-Lonny Johnson (zg) ; John Lindsay 
(6) ; Baby Dodds (ds). Recorded June 5, 
1940. 


jimmy Noone and His Orchestra (Am. 
N 


*##** Keystone Blues (Williams) Am. Decca 
93031) 
***** New Orleans Hop Scop Blues (Thomas) 
(Am. Decca Cg3030) 
(Brunswick 03169—3s. 8d.) 

Noone (ci) with Nat Dominique (¢pt) : 
Preston Jackson (imb) ; Richard Jones 
(p) ; Lonny Johnson (zg) ; John Lindsay 
(b) ; Baby Dodds (ds). Recorded June 5, 
1940. 

Recognised creators and long acknow- 
edged pinnacles of the music combine to 
recreate the historic original pre-1920 jazz 
of New Orleans. 

Music loses none of its trueness to type 
through experience the artistes have ac- 
quired over 20 years, and actually gains in 
appeal over original recordings of the period 
by virtue of the performers’ enhanced 
technique and the greatly improved methods 
of recording. 

A most important and fascinating Album 
which no lover of true jazz should miss. 


Woody Herman and His Woodchoppers 


(Am.) 

***Fan It (Jaxon, Howell) (v) (Am. 
Decca 68700) 

**** South (Moten, Hayes) (Am. Decca 


68699) _ 
(Brunswick 03219—3s. 8d.) 

Herman (clt, vocalist) with Cappy Lewis 
(tpt); Neal Reid (tmb); Tom Linehan 
(p) ; Harry White (zg) ; Walter Yoder ()); 
Frank Carlson (ds). (Recorded February 
14, 1941). 

Herman follows Bob Crosby and revives 
the old Dixieland style. 

Intriguingly characteristic singing by 
Herman in Fan It, but tempo rather fast 
for this Dixieland rhythm. Slower South, 
with Herman’s swell clarinet, Lewis’s fine 
trumpet, and real fruity trombone a la 
Geo. Brunics, is better side. 


Johnny Dodds and His Chicago Boys 


(Am.N.) 
*** Blues Galore (Jones) (v) (Am. Decca 
' 63192) 
**#* qth And Dearborn (Jones) Am. Decca 
63191) 


(Brunswick 03205—3s. 8d.) 


Dodds (cl) with Charlie Shavers (ip) ; 
Lilian Armstrong (~) ; Teddy Bunn (z) ; 
John Kirby (5); O’Neil Spencer (ds, 


vocalist). (Recorded January 21, 1938). 
Both recordings previously issued Feb- 


ruary 1939 on now unavailable Vocalion 
S215. 


Of renewed interest in view of recent 
death of Dodds, mourned as outstanding 
figure of early jazz (see earlier mentioned 
New Orleans Album). 

Plenty of typical Dodds vibrato-y clarinet 
in these two authentic Blues songs. Sides 
also conspicuous for Shaver’s trumpet, 
Spencer’s characteristic singing (in Blues 
Galore), occasional spots of Bunn’s guitar 
and genuine style of soloists and collective 
improvisations with which records end. 


Teddy Grace (Am.N.) 

*** Down Home Blues, The (Delaney) (Am. 
Decca 65559) (May 9, 1939) 

*** Mama Doo-Shee (Cox, Wilson) (Am. 
Decca 65627) (May 23, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02919—3s. 8d.) 

Acc. by Buster Bailey (c/) ; Charlie 
Shavers (ip); Sonny Lee (mb); Billy 
Kyle (p) ; Dave Barbour (zg); Delmar 
Kaplan (5) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds). 

Teddy Grace: a blues singer with the 
right style who has clear diction and sings in 
tune. 

Accompaniment: Musically effective, but 
a little too suave to produce quite the right 
atmosphere. 


Benny Carter and His Orch. (Am.N. 

*Boogie Woogie Sugar Blues (Williams, 
Fletcher) (Am. Decca 68286) (Oc- 
tober 23, 1940) 

**The Last Kiss You Gave Me (Ruby) 
(v by Roy Felton) (Am. Decca 
68285) (October 23, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03212—3s. 8d.) 

First side is merely Clyde McCoy’s 
sobbing-trumpet horror, Sugar Blues, with 
Jonah Jones doing the sobs. 

Benny Carter’s disgust at being asked to 
record the number and his bitter outburst 
on hearing the result confirm my opinicn 
that the tastelessness and ignorance of 
recording companies can often surpass all 
understanding. 

Benny’s charming alto and _ tasteful 
arrangement do something to offset Roy 
Felton’s singing and the stark “ com- 
merciality ” of the obverse. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***Cow Cow Blues (Davenport) (Am. 
Decca DLA2108) (September 4, 


1940 

coon! thaw (Rogers, Osborne) (v by 
Nappy Lamare and The Bob-o- 
Links) (Am. Decca DLA2125) 
(September 6, 1940) 
(Decca F7947—2s. 54d.) 

Crosby directing Arthur “ Doc” Ran- 
do, Matty Matlock (altos) ; Eddie Miller, 
Gil Rodin (tenors); Henry “Hank” 
D’Amico (cl, alto); Max Herman, Al 
King, Muggsy Spanier (ipis); Ray 
Coniff, Floyd O’Brien (imbs); Jess 
Stacy (p); Hilton “Nappy” Lamare 
(g); Bob Haggart (b); Ray Bauduc 
(ds). 

Robust, telling performance of Cow Cou 
Blues alternates between “‘ doubled” and 
“half” tempo. Notable chiefly for Stacy’s 
piano and Muggsy’s trumpet, but band as a 
whole shows, as usual, efficiency and 
knowledge of jazz language. 

Anatomical details in Dry Bones accurate 
(or inaccurate !) enough for main purpose, 
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which is Nappy Lamare’s breezy exposition 
of negro philosophy, not enhanced by too 
ofay (white, to you) singing of the Bob-o- 
Links quartet. Band again good. 


Lew Stone and His Stonecrackers 
*** Aunt Hagar’s Blues (Handy) (Eng. 
Decca DR5787) 
*** 4t the Jazz Band Ball (La Rocca, 
Shields) (Eng. Decca DR5789) 
(Decca F7916—2s. 54d.) 


Stone directing Andy McDevitt (cl) ; 
Aubrey Franks (tenor); Dave Wilkins 
(tpt): George Chisholm, Eric Breeze, 
Dave Walters (tmbs); Jack Penn () ; 
Ivor Mairantz (zg) ; Charlie Short ()) ; 
Jock Cummings (ds). (Recorded May 22, 
1941). 

This May 22 Stonecracker’s session result 
of great success of records made previous 
March and reviewed page 34 of Gramo- 
PHONE for July last. 

Performances follow on same _ general 
lines, but even better for two of the three 
changes in personnel—Dave Wilkins on 
trumpet and especially Jock Cummings on 
drums. 

Sides consist mainly of solos over arranged 
Swing backgrounds, and soloists shine as 
brilliantly as ensemble is generally effective. 
Hear these local boys go to town. 


George Shearing (Piano Solos) 
*** Delayed Action (Shearing) (Eng. Decca 
DR5608) (April 23, 1941) 
** Fump for Joy (Shearing) (Eng. Decca 
DR5609) (April 23, 1941) 
(Decca F7915—2s. 54d.) 

With Delayed Action blind British Swing 
pianist, Geo. Shearing, gets out of his rut. 
In modernistic vein composition is imagina- 
tive and attractive. 

Jump For Joy is typical Shearing boogie 
woogie. Both sides performed with com- 
mendable technique and understanding. 


H.M.V. 


Jelly Roll Morton’s New Orleans Jazz 

Men (Am.N.) 

**** High Society (Williams, Steele) (Am. 
Victor OA041457) 

****1 Thought I Heard Buddy Bolden Say 
(Trad., Arr. Morton) (v by Jelly 
Roll Morton) (Am. Victor OA 
041458) 

(H.M.V. Bg216—3s. 8d.) 

***** Oh, Didn't He Ramble (Handy) 
(Preaching by Claude Jones) (Am. 
Victor OA041456) 

**** Winin’ Boy Blues (Trad., Arr. Morton) 
(v by Morton) (Am. Victor 
OA041 459) 

(H.M.V. Bg217—3s. 8d.) 

Morton (/) with Sidney Bechet (sop. c/) ; 
Happy Cauldwell (ten) ; Albert Nicholas 
(cl); Sidmey de Paris (ip): Claude 
Jones (‘mb); Lawrence Lucie (g) ; 
Wellman Braud (}); Zutty Singleton 
(ds). (Recorded September 14, 1939). 


ae The Jack (Smith, Europe) 
by Morton) (Am. Victor 
nas 363) 

*** Don't You Leave Me Here (Morton) 
v by Morton) (Am. Victor 
OA041361) 

(H.M.V. Bg218—3s. 8d.) 
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***Climax Rag (Scott) -(Am. Victor 
OA041360) 

*** West End Blues (Clarence Williams, 
Oliver) (Am. Victor OA041362) 
(H.M.V. Bg219—3s. 8d.) 

Morton (/) with Happy Cauldwell 
(ten) ; Albert Nicholas (c/); Sidney de 
Paris (ip) ; Fred Robinson (imb) ; Law- 
rence Lucie (g) ; Wellman Braud (+) ; 
Zutty Singleton (ds). (Recorded Sep- 
tember 28, 1939). 


Jelly Roll Morton Trio (Am.N.) 
+Shreveport Stomp (Morton) (Am. Victor 
A45623) 
Jelly Roll Morton’s Red Hot Peppers 

(Am.N.) 

**** Deep Creek Blues (Morton) (Am. 
Victor A48435) 
(H.M.V. Bg220—3s. 8d.) 

45623 — Probably Morton (f) with 
Omer Simeon (ci); Tommy Benford (ds). 
(Recorded June 11, 1928). 

48435—Morton (/) with Omer Simeon 
(cl); George Mitchell, King Oliver 
(tpts); Santo Pecora (tmb); Bud Scott 
(g) ; John Lindsay (tuba) ; possibly Paul 
Barbarin (ds). (Recorded December 6, 
1928). 


Jelly Roll Morton’s Red Hot Peppers 
(Am.N.) 
+Georgia Swing Stomp (Morton, Pecora) 
(Am. Victor A45619) 


Jelly Roll Morton Quartet (Am.N.) 
**** Mournful Serenade (Joseph, Oliver) 
(Am. Victor A45624) 
(H.M.V. Bg221—3s. 8d.) 


45619—Personnel unidentified pending 
arrival of discs. (Recorded 1928). 

45624 — Probably Morton () with 
Omer Simeon (ci); Geechy Fields 
(tmb) ; Tommy Benford (ds). (Recorded 
June 11, 1928). 


Another collection of genuine New 
Orleans jazz by more stalwarts of the 
period. Note first eight sides comparatively 
recent recordings ; last eight recorded in 
1928. 

Reason for this particular series is that 
Ferdinand “ Jelly-Roll ’’ Morton, born New 
Orleans 1885, prolific composer and perhaps 
most famous of all New Orleans jazz 
pianists, died last July. Seems real jazz 
exponents have to die to get fair recognition 
from some recording companies. 

In its way, this series of Morton records 
is even more interesting than Brunswick 
Album. With its many now traditional 
blues and typical parade band performances 
it shows a (to us) even less-known and 
appreciated side of jazz. 

Get this collection and learn the history 2s 
well enjoy the naive charm of this early, 
but not so primitive when you begin tc 
understand it, phase of genuine jazz. 


Barney Bigard and His Orchestra (Am. 
N.) 


****Zament for Javanette (Bigard, Stray- 
horn) (Am. Victor OA053622) 
**** Ready, Eddy (Bigard) (Am. Victor 
OA053624) 
(H.M.V. Bg215—3s. 8d.) 
Bigard (c/) with Ben Webster (ten) ; 
Ray Nance (tpi); Juan Tizol (tmb) ; 





+Not to hand at time of going to press. 
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Duke Ellington (/) ; Jimmy Blanton (4) ; 
Sonny Greer (ds). (November 11, 1940). 

The impish, un-selfconscious abandon of 
the early Ellington music is replaced by the 
more studied deportment of maturity. Thus 
departs the youthful tang of jazz. 

But only the diehards will fail to recognise 
the more polished and wider form of self- 
expression in the jazz language, even though 
they may regret the lack of spontaneity, and 
even suggestion of sophistry, it has (tem- 
porarily, one hopes) brought about. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Marimela (Shaw, Serrano, Arr: Still) 
(Am. Victor OAo55098) (October 
7+ 1940) 

*** I Cover the Waterfront (Heyman, Green, 
Arr: Len Hayton) (Am. Victor 
OA055275) (January 23, 1941) 
(H.M.V. Bg214—3s. 8d.) 

055098—Shaw (cl) with Les Robinson, 
H. Plumb, C. “Bus” Bassey, Jerry 
Jerome (reeds) ; G. Wendt, J. Cathcart, 
Bill Butterfield (pis); Jack Jenney, 
Vernon Brown (imbs); T. Boardman, 
T. Klages, B. Brower, B. Morrow, A. 
Beller, E. Lamas (violins) ; A Harshman, 
E. Collins (violas); F. Goerner (’ce/lo) ; 
John Guarnieri (/): A. Hendrickson 
(g) ; J. de Naut (5) ; Nick Fatool (ds). 

055257—As above, plus Ray Coniff 
(tmb). 

If Delius could have been brought down 
to the level of popular, simple melodies in 
dance rhythm, this is something like the 
standard to which he would probably have 
raised them. 

But what right have these records in a 
Swing Music series ?—or does the term 
** Swing ”’ provide its own answer ? 


Duke Ellington and Jimmy Blanton 
(Am.N.) 
* Body and Soul (Heyman, Sour, Eyton, 
Green) (Am. Victor OA053505) 
** Mr. 7. B. Blues (Ellington, Blanton) 
(Am. Victor OA053507) 
(H.M.V. Bo2t1—9s. 8d.) 

Blanton (string 5); Ellington (/). 
(October 1, 1940.) 

Made at same session as the Ellington- 
Blanton duets Pitter Panther Patter and 
Sophisticated Lady reviewed page 16 of THE 
GRAMOPHONE for June, 1941. 

Fine bass technique by Blanton and 
original piano style and harmonies from 
Ellington result from a stunt which may 
interest musicians, but is no more a credit 
to Ellington than it means anything as jazz. 
or any other music. 
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Chicago Rhythm Kings (Am. Mixed) 

**** Who Stole the Lock? (v) (Am. Bruns- 
wick B12452) 

**** Someone Stole Gabriel's Horn (v) (Mills, 
Washington, Hayes) (Am. Bruns- 
wick B12455) 

(Parlophone R2812—3s. 8d.) 
Pee-Wee Russell (c/) ; Happy Cauld- 
well (fen); Henry Allen (tpt, vocalist) ; 
Tommy Dorsey (im)): Frank Froeba 
4 ; Eddie Condon (jo); Jack Bland 
(g); George “ Pop” Foster ()); Zutty 

Singleton (ds). (November 14, 1932.) 
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Grand extemporised Swing from the days 
before they spelled it with a capital “S” 
and tried to make the arty language of 
jazz, these two recordings are re-issues of two 
performances originally on Brunswick 01737, 
released May 1934 but withdrawn when 
£.M.T. took over the American Brunswick 
concession. 

Top honours to Pee-Wee  Russell’s 
croaky clarinet. Note also Cauldwell’s 
tenor, Allen’s trumpet and indignant vocals, 
and the Dorsey trombone before it started 
getting ‘“‘sentimental over you”; but 
above all, the collective improvisation. 


Benny Goodman Sextet (Am. Mixed) 
**#* 4 Smo-o-v-th One (Goodman) (Am. 
Columbia CO29942) 

*** Good Enough to Keep (Goodman) (Am. 
Columbia CO29943) 
(Parlophone R2816—3s. 8d.) 

Goodman (c/) with George Auld (ten) ; 
Cootie Williams (tp/) ; John Guarnieri 
(p) ; Charlie Christian (z) ; Artie Bern- 
stein (b) ; Dave Tough (ds). (March 22, 
1941.) 

Which brings us to what might be 
described as the modern counterpart of the 
previously dealt with Chicago Rhythm 
Kings, or at any rate what to-day’s small 
white band jazz has become. 
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Note the replacement of the naive negro 
song by an even more naive rift built up 
by instrumental tricks and thematic develop- 
ment (if one may glorify it to that) into a 
colourful whole. 

Still, for what they are worth in this 
scheme of jazz, these are at least two of the 
Goodman Sextet’s best. Through their agile 
stunts Cootie’s trumpet and Christian’s 
guitar shine through to mean something in 


jazz. 


Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am. 
N.) 
*But Not For Me (I. and G. Gershwin) 
(v by Helen Ward) (Am. Columbia 
CO29235) 

**#* Oh, Lady, Be Good (I. and G. Gersh- 
win) (Am. Columbia CO29236) 
(Parlophone R2815—3s. 8d.) 

Wilson (/) with Jimmy Hamilton 

George James (bar); Bill 

Coleman (tpi); Benny Morton (mb) ; 

Eddie Gibbs (z); Al Hall (+); Yank 

Porter (ds). (Recorded approx. September 

1940.) 

Back on the wax with a small band, 
featuring mainly solos, Ted Wilson gets 
back in Lady, Be Good to something like 
the style and form of his 1937-38 pick-up 
band Vocalion recordings. Wilson’s piano 


playing is as immaculate as ever and 
interesting is newcomer Jimmy Harrison’s 
clarinet. 

Coupling would be dull even without 
Helen Ward’s vocal. 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am. 
N.) 
**Feedin’ the Bean 
Okeh C3680) 
**7 Do Mean You (Canter, Fidler) (Am. 
Okeh C3677) 
(Parlophone R2814—3s. 8d.) 


3677—Basie () with Earl Warren, Jack 
Washington, Tab Smith, Paul Bes- 
combe, Buddy Tate (reeds) ; Ed. Lewis, 
Buck Clayton, Al Kilian, Harry Edison 
(tpts); Dickie Wells, Vic Dickerson, 
Dan Minor (imbs); Fred Green (g) ; 
Walter Page (4) ; Joe Jones (ds), featuring 
Coleman Hawkins (ten). (January 23, 
1941.) 

This presentation of Coleman Hawkins 
with Basie’s Orchestra could have been 
sensational. It is anything but. Hawkins no 
more fits this band than he plays up to 
form ; the tunes are nothing to write home 
about ; and the dirty, muzzy reproduction, 
due to dubbing, makes both sides sound 
generally little more than a rather nasty 
noise. 


(Warren) (Am. 


“LES SYLPHIDES” 
THE BALLET, THE MUSIC AND THE RECORDS 








BY DOUGLAS W. CHURCHILL 


jf a vote were taken for the purpose of discovering the most 
popular ballet in the current repertoire it is probable that 
Fokine’s ‘‘ Les Sylphides ” to Chopin’s music would easily top 
the list. What other ballet when perfectly performed gives us 
such a sense of deep contentment as this? Few who have watched 
an ideal performance forget the experience, for in ‘‘ Les Sylphides”’ 
balletic art reaches its highest pinnacle of perfection. ‘‘ Les 
Sylphides ”’ tells no story—it is simply “a romantic reverie ”’— 
an evocation of the very spirit of Chopin. 

A few words with regard to the records. The performance by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, is, on the whole, excellent. Perhaps a trifle more delicacy 
here and there would improve matters ; with this exception, the 
records afford enhanced pleasure each time they are played. Dr. 
Sargent, it will be remembered, often conducted for the Diaghilev 
Ballet during its London seasons prior to 1929. The orchestration 
of the version recorded is by J. Ainslie Murray and Felix White. 
Those who recollect the admirable work accomplished by the 
former Markova-Dolin Ballet will doubtless recognise it. The 
record numbers are H.M.V. C2781-2-3 (three 12 inch discs, 
4s. each, plus Purchase Tax). 

With the records at hand, a good gramophone, and comfort- 
able surroundings, let us try to imagine ourselves back at Covent 
Garden or Sadler’s Wells in those far-off days when ballet could 
be performed without the interruption of “ Alerts.” 

As the lights in the theatre slowly dim into darkness the 
orchestra prior to the raising of the curtain plays softly the little 
Prelude in A major, Op. 28, No. 7. No finer introduction could 
have been chosen—so. aptly does it set the atmosphere for what is 
to follow. The curtains part to reveal a woodland glade bathed 


in the greenish blue rays of moonlight. The corps de ballet 
attired in long frocks of net similar to those seen in prints of 
Taglioni present a shimmering mass of white to the audience as 
they stand poised at the back of the stage with the male dancer 
attired in a costume of black and white in the centre of the group. 

The opening bars of the Nocturne in A flat, Op. 32, No. 2, are 
played by the orchestra, and from this moment we settle down to 
watch an interpretation in terms of pure dancing of one of 
Chopin’s loveliest inspirations. Every nuance of the music is 
expressed by Fokine’s choreography by the rise and fall of arm 
movements, by precise “ point” work, by exquisitely contrived 
ensembles and solos. (Let us place on our gramophone the first 
side of record C2781 and imagine this sequence of enchanting 
stage pictures while it is being played.) 

A very delightful solo dance to the Valse in G flat, Op. 70, No. 1, 
follows. How vividly the graceful movements of the dancer are 
brought before us as we listen to the Valse so beautifully rendered 
on the reverse side of record C2781. The expressive oboe playing 
of Leon Goossens is very much in evidence. 

This side contains also the Mazurka in C major, Op. 67, No. 3, 
which is the music accompanying the male dancer’s solo. How 
deeply satisfying this is if the dancer is an artist of genius! His 
dignified bearing, the lightness of his leaps, his sweeping eloquent 
arm gestures, all combine together to provide a study of the utmost 
poetry. The group formed by the corps de ballet in the back- 
ground is very effective too. 

The music changes to the vigorous, insistent, rhythm of the 
Mazurka in D major, Op. 33, No. 2, and the dancer enters from 
the wings with a fleetness of motion that seems to carry everything 
before it. The music diminishes in volume and she disappears 
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from the stage while the corps de ballet continue to express the 
rhythm of the music with their arms. Again the music becomes 
loud and the dancer re-enters to dance once more with the greatest 
brilliance. This is repeated over and over again according to the 
changing moods of the music. Finally the dancer makes a last 
appearance under an archway formed by the arms of some of the 
corps de ballet. (The performance of this Mazurka on record 
C2782, side 3, is so spirited and clear that little imagination is 
required to feel one is actually present in the theatre.) 

The corps de ballet form themselves into three circular groups 
reminiscent of pyramids to form a background for the next solo. 
The orchestra play again the little Prelude in A major (the same 
Prelude played earlier 4s an overture). Chopin’s music sets out to 
express a mood of contemplation mingled with just a suggestion 
of wistfulness. The dancer’s movements are of unforgettable 
eloquence as she proceeds to interpret through choreography the 
message of the composer. In one place as she stretches both arms 
upwards in ecstacy she seems to epitomise all the passion of 
Chopin’s temperament glowing within every bar of the music. 
Do you not think this is one of the most moving items in the 
entire ballet? (The playing of the Prelude on records C2782— 
latter half of side 3 and C2783—beginning of side 5, could hardly 
be improved upon. The delicacy of the strings, the deep sustained 
tones of the horns, fall most gratefully upon the ear.) 

The pas de deux is danced to the well-known Valse in C sharp 
minor, Op. 64, No. 2—the opening bars of which might almost 
have been composed purposely by Chopin to accompany the 
* lifts” of the ballerina by her male partner. The pas de deux 
is to classical ballet what the “ love-duet ” is to opera, and the 
present example is no exception. The “ Sylphides ” pas de deux 
demands from soloists and corps de ballet alike absolute delicacy 
and precision of movement. Anything suggestive of clumsiness 
or strain would ruin it. While we are listening to the Valse on 
the remainder of side 5—record C2783—let us imagine our solo 
dancers possess all these essential qualities, and that the corps de 
ballet have been rehearsed to a nicety. The recording conjures 
up the dancing wonderfully. No one can help seeing in imagination 
—particularly in the quicker portions of the Valse—the ballerina 
on her “ points ”’ gracefully dancing from one side of the stage to 
the other followed by her partner. 

The ballet concludes with a most effectively arranged Finale 
to the music of the Grande Valse Brillante, Op. 18. This is best 
described as a dance of high spirits and joyous abandon: an 
expression of the joy of dancing for its own sake. The entire 
company of dancers are kept hard at work throughout as one 
elaborately contrived grouping follows another, interspersed with 
deftly executed little solos by the principals—all in perfect timing 
with the exuberant pulsating rhythm of the music. As the 
orchestra play the emphatic closing bars the corps de ballet group 
themselves at the back of the stage—a space being left in the 
middle for the male dancer. He enters, pauses for a second, and 
as the last bars of the music sound, leaps into the empty space. 
The curtains descend. (The finale occupies the whole of side 6— 
record C2783—and judging by the excellence of the playing the 
orchestra appear to be at the top of their form. The recording 
too is very lifelike: strings, wood-wind, brass, and drums, not 
forgetting the tambourine, all being reproduced with remarkable 
clarity.) 

On the reverse side of record C2782, side 4, is a fine rendering 
of Chopin’s Valse in A flat, Op. 69, No. 1. This Valse, although 
described on the record label as forming part of “‘ Les Sylphides,”’ 
has never been performed to the writer’s knowledge in connection 
with the ballet. 

In addition to the H.M.V. records referred to during the course 
of the foregoing there is a single Columbia disc (DX844, 4s.) also 
played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra. This contains a 
series of extracts from the Chopin compositions used for the ballet. 
The D major Mazurka, Op. 33, No. 2, is omitted. The orchestra- 
tion is by Roy Douglas. The two sides include respectively : 
(1) Prelude in A major, Op. 28, No. 7 ; Nocturne in A flat, Op. 32, 
No. 2; Etude in C sharp minor; Valse in C sharp minor, Op. 64, 
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No. 2. (2) Mazurka in C major, Op. 67, No. 3; Valse in G flat 
Op. 70, No. 1 ; Grande Vaise Brilianie, Op. 18. The playing under 
Walter Goehr is very satisfying, although the Prelude at the start 
is rather spoilt by the brisk tempo adopted. The disc however can 
be thoroughly recommended. 

Just a few historical details regarding ‘‘ Les Sylphides ’’ which 
may be useful. The ballet in its present form was first performed 
in Western Europe in 1909 when the Diaghilev Russian Ballet 
made their memorable debut in Paris, Pavlova, Karsavina and 
Nijinsky all taking part. It was also included in the repertoire of 
the Russian Ballet’s first London season at Covent Garden in 1q11. 
Those performances have probably never been surpassed. The 
original decor was by Benois (to their great credit the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet have recently had a perfect copy made of this— 
prior to the present year Benois’ lovely setting had not been seen 
in London for a considerable period) ; the music being orches- 
trated by Glazounov and Stravinsky. ‘‘ Les Sylphides ” remained 
the favourite ballet of Diaghilev until his death. For many 
years he did not miss a single performance. Of recent years it 
has been performed by ballet companies all over the world. 





“BALLAD FOR AMERICANS ”’ 


| hasten to advise your reviewer of further details concerning the 
‘Ballad for Americans” which he praises in THE GRAMOPHONE’S 
April issue. ; 

This new-style cantata was written expressly to conform to the 
peculiar needs of a musical revue produced by the now defunct Federal 
Theatre, a unit of the federal government’s works relief programme. 
Since the Federal Theatre was created to relieve theatrical unemploy- 
ment, it found itself obliged to work with an oddly assorted group of 
actors and technicians—generally speaking with young and inexperi- 
enced and experimental talents (in this corner our theatre genius of 
the day, Mr. Orson Welles: the lighting director, Feder ; the two 
‘** Ballad for Americans ”’ collaborators ; and other), and on the other 
hand with talents which were outmoded in the theatre of to-day. In 
addition, because of peripatetic activities of the Negro theatre, there was 
a large proportion of Negro performers on the rolls of the project. 

The point of all this is that shows had to be produced which could 
make use of these many and peculiar talents. In consequence we had a 
notable Negro ‘‘ Macbeth.” We had the heavily-populated Living 
Newspapers—dramatised presentations of social problems such as 
housing, crop surpluses, and the like. And we also had large musical 
shows, and in particular the sensational ‘‘ Swing Mikado ”’ with an all- 
Negro cast and “‘ Sing for Your Supper,” the last of these large produc- 
tions with a cast originally of 175 performers, 50 of them Negroes. 
“* Sing for Your Supper,”’ which enjoyed more notoriety than success, 
was in rehearsal for some twelve months and in consequence came to be 
a horrible example of the government's theatrical ineptitude and extra- 
vagance. It opened during April of 1939 to an unfriendly press, and in 
the congressional hearings which sounded the death knell of the Federal 
Theatre it figured (along with *‘ The School for Scandal’’) as an 
example of the questionable moral tone of some of the Federal Theatre’s 
productions. This opinion was engendered by some of the sketches and 
not by the two mass-ensemble finales, ‘‘ Papa’s Got a Job ”’ and “ Ballad 
for Uncle Sam,” which alone had received the critical nod and which 
made use of many performers, white and black, in small bit parts. 
“* Sing for Your Supper ” ran for 60 performances. 

“The Ballad for Uncle Sam” might have ceased to be sung with 
the demise of this review had it not fitted so patly into the formula of a 
series of radio programmes entitled “‘ The Pursuit of Happiness ” and 
designed to sell Americanism to an intelligent audience. Paul Robeson 
first sang it over the air, November 5th, 1939. Popular response brought 
about a repeat performance a few weeks later and a recording, released 
here in April, 1940, which has now appeared in England. Bing Crosby 
only became associated with it after its success was already great, at 
which times he performed it on his own radio hour sponsored by Kraft 
Cheeses, and recorded it for Decca, which released its version in 
September, 1940. Lawrence Tibbett has twice sung it on the Sunday 
Evening Hour, an institutional programme sponsored by Henry and 
Edsel Ford. 

There have been several happy consequences of the success of the 
work. Robeson has performed it widely this past season, including it 
in concerts at which he has been assisted by local choruses and college 
glee clubs. Earl Robinson, the composer, was awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. Kurtz Myers. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


(continued from page 71) 


By CARL L. BRUUN (Sweden) 


mentioned last month that the percentage of useful records is 

very small indeed—for the most part itdoes not even run into 

per cents., but stays ata modest few pro milles—but the amount 
of discs is amazing. I reckon with having control of roughly a 
quarter of all records being bought up by manufacturers in 
Sweden, and I do not think that I exaggerate when I say that I 
have waded through a hundred thousand records during the five 
months from November 1940 to March 1941. In these enormous 
batches the most amazing things do turn up sometimes, some of 
them in surprisingly decent condition too. I have found D.B.’s 
and Red Seals in practically mint condition in the piles, and of 
more ancient records I will mention a few examples. Among the 
discs most interesting to the international readers of “‘ C.C.” is 
perhaps one by Werner Alberti, ‘‘ Musica proibita.” It is a 
G. & T. of a very early type, with plain back, made in Budapest 
and presumably belonging to the same series as his solitary G. & T. 
in “ Historical Records.” A Berliner by Michailova and 
Bragina in a duet from Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele ” was a nice find 
too, although unfortunately it had a small piece broken out of it. 
Michailova seems to have been very popular also in Sweden in 
the old days, because I have found several of her G. & T.’s, 
some of them not included in “ Historical Records.” I can men- 
tion a duet with Davidoff, ‘‘ Parigi, 0 cara ”’ (24394), the waltz 
from ‘“‘ Roméo et Juliette ” (2-23001), and a vocal arrangement 
of a Chopin nocturne (23480). My Michailova collection is 
now fairly well equipped ; I have about forty of her discs, but 
she seems to have made any amount of them. I have to apologise 
for taking up so much space in these pages in dealing with her 
records, but she is and has always been one of my prime favourites. 
As expected, the proportion of Swedish and Scandinavian records 
in these piles is fairly large. Thus several “first copies found ” 
by e.g. Forsell, have come to light, and also some of the elusive 
** Favorite ” discs by Anna Hellstrom, e.g. the Habajiera from 
**Carmen” and also some duets with her husband, Martin 
Oscar, a very good baritone (Nozze di Figaro, Zauberfléte), 
and two of the still more elusive 7-in. G. & T.’s by the famous 
bass Lundqvist (‘‘ Lunkan ’’?), whom some of my readers may 
remember from one of my previous “ C.C.” contributions. Of 
the discs of one of the most famous of all Swedish singers, Sigrid 
Arnoldson, I have succeeded in saving not less than four from 
destruction during the comparatively short time this melting 
business has been going on, viz. Schwedisches Lied (83597), 
Carmen: Habafiera (33610), Gounod’s,Sérénade (33611), and 
Mignon: Connais-tu le pays? (33612). During the last ten years 
I have seen or heard of exactly as many of her records having 
turned up, but now they do come to light—I have reports from 
other collectors in Sweden of Arnoldson discs (duplicates of 
my own ones) being found. The lady in question, by the way, 
has recently celebrated her 80th birthday (she is now living in 
Stockholm) and her daughter went to the Swedish Broadcasting 
Company, carrying with her a complete set of her mother’s 
records, all as white label test pressings, including the two un- 
published ones, the Berceuse from ‘‘ Lakmé ” and the Card Scene 
from ‘‘ Carmen”! The broadcast people were only too happy 
to honour the singer by playing some of the records in that 
evening’s programme. A collector friend of mine had the unique 
opportunity to hear the complete set being played over before the 
broadcast began, and he testified that most of them were exquistiely 
sung, especially “‘ Una voce.” 

Except saving records from being melted down there are still 
two ways open to replenish one’s collection, even in the present 
conditions: inspecting what little is left of old stocks in gramo- 
phone shops, and exchanging with collectors in one’s own country. 
In the first way I have been fairly successful in my new surround- 
ings; as I wrote above I seem to be on virgin soil. The 
advantage of getting records in that manner is of course that 


they are always in very good condition. My favourite shop is 
situated in a small town close to the place where I am staying. 
This shop seems to lead a happy existence quite unaware of the 
facts that the records may possibly be put into some order in the 
shelves, and that in this country—and I suppose everywhere else— 
there is such a thing as the right to return 5 per cent. of unsold 
on unsaleable records in stock. Every time I visit that shop new 
surprises are waiting for me. Once I, out of sheer curiosity, took 
down some records from a shelf labelled “ fox-trots (piano),” 
and found myself gazing at the one copy which to my knowledge 
exists of Mme. Charles Cahier’s ‘‘ Swing low, sweet chariot ” 
and “ Sally in our alley,” on a 10-in. plum H.M.V. It is strange 
that her records, although comparatively modern—all of them, 
with the two exceptions in ‘‘ Historical Records,” electrical ones, 
dating from about 1930—should be so enormously rare. ‘“‘ Col- 
lectors’ specimens ” usually are not very exhilarating from a 
musical point of view, but Cahier’s voice has that rich, husky, 
haunting quality which is given to few contraltos—Sigrid 
Onegin has it, for instance, and also a Russian singer, Varya 
Panina, unknown, I suppose, to English collectors, of whom I 
have some G. & T.’s in my collection. I am happy to be able to 
say that I now have all the five electrical recordings Cahier 
made—three H.M.V., one Odeon, and one Ultraphone. The 
Ultraphone disc (two Mahler selections) I have not yet in my 
hands, it is true, but it is reserved for me, waiting for normal 
conditions to return. One of the H.M.V. discs (Profeta-Favorita) 
is re-pressed by I.R.C.C., I believe. 

Another record found in such an old stock was Battistini’s 
** Pieta, rispetto, amore ”’ from ‘‘ Macbeth,” which I am par- 
ticularly glad to have, as it, to my knowledge, is the only recording 
of this aria, an acoustic H.M.V., long since withdrawn. 

Then in another place I unearthed a small stock of Edison 
Re-Creation records, among them Rappold, Parvis, Zenatello, 
Ciccolini, and Verlet in various excerpts from Verdi operas, 
Urlus in Wagner, etc. Most of these discs had on the reverse 
“‘ explanatory notes” by a Mr. Humphrey. A silly idea, to my 
mind, because you play these “ explanations” just once, and 
never again, and thus to all intents and purposes one side of nearly 
every disc is wasted. I have heard such Re-Creation discs repro- 
duced by means of a piezo-electric pick-up and very sharply 
pointed B.C.N.’s, and the result was surprisingly good. I have also 
heard them on the original Edison ‘‘ Gramola,”’ but I found the 
electrical reproduction superior ; it brought out everything that 
was in the disc, and technically these Re-Creations certainly 
were a good bit ahead of their time. 

I mentioned one other way to get records nowadays: exchange 
with collectors in one’s own country. During this winter several 
of my friends in Stockholm have beén engaged in the same 
salvage work as I down here, and some time ago, when I went 
home on vacation, we. carried out lots of exchange business, 
preliminarily settled by correspondence during the winter and 
spring months. In the G. & T. line I acquired two of Bonin- 
segna’s glorious. “ Forza ” records, ‘‘ La vergine degli angeli ” 
and ‘ Madre pietosa vergine,” two discs by Selma Kurz, 
‘* Saper vorreste ” and the first air of the Queen of Night. In 
the “ Ballo ” aria she makes much use of her famous trill. Naval’s 
** De miei bollenti spiriti ” is a rendering which, apart from the 
fact that he does not use the original language, is one of the best 
that I have ever heard. I compared above de Lucia’s rendering 
of this aria with Gigli’s, but in my opinion Naval and Gigli 
come very close to each other. Of the ‘‘ Miserere”” by Slezak 
and Forster Lauterer I cannot give any opinion, as it is included 
in the all-too-large batch of records which I simply had no time 
to play. The same applies to Verlet’s Mad Scene from ‘“‘Amleto,” 
certainly much cut, as it is on a single-sided 10 in. G. & T. 

Turning from G. & T.’s to other records, a disc which I played 
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and played with much pleasure, was a 10}-in. Artiphone with 
Eva Tetrazzini (Luisa’s sister), Acerbi, Baldassari, and del 
Lungo in the Rigoletto quartet quite complete on the two sides 
of the disc. These Artiphones give you a reassuring feeling of 
getting your money’s worth: I have Brambilla and de Marco 
in “‘ Si vendetta ” on another one of those discs, and that even 
contains the short lines of Monterone and his guard, and goes 
right on to the end of the act. The Artiphone company certainly 
took over some matrices from the old ‘‘ Fonodisc,”’ because it 
can hardly be supposed that all the four record sides by Eva 
Tetrazzini in my collection (this quartet and a double-sided 
“E il sol dell "anima ” with Acerbi) have been made by the 
same singers for two diff€rent companies. 

As some of my readers will perhaps remember I (and other 
collectors with me) have already argued that the “ historical ” 
period has no fixed limits with regard to the dates of records. 
So turning back for a moment to discs rescued from the melting- 
pot, I would like to mention some later specimens. Among the 
most interesting of these is an acoustical Galli-Curci D.A with 
Delibes’ “‘ Les filles de Cadiz” and Massenet’s “‘ Crépuscule.” 
This record I saw in an old H.M.V. Celebrity Catalogue (I 
think it was about 1927), but it had disappeared a year or two 
before. Another fine record was a 12-in. Beka—I have only seen 
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10-in. discs of that make before—by Marie Gotze in “ ‘Trova- 
tore’ and ‘*Evangelimann.”. The latter side is interesting 
because the singer created the part at the world premiére of the 
opera. 

The finds reported above are perhaps not very outstanding, 
but I have related them in order to give the readers of ‘Collectors’ 
Corner” an idea of what might still with luck and persistence be 
picked up in this far-away country of mine. One must bear in 
mind that the import of foreign celebrity records in the old days 
was very small, and that during the former war (in 1917, I believe) 
a similar process of melting old records took place. So what we 
now may find is only what is left from that former destruction 
which must have been all the more severe as there were in those 
days no .collectors—no known collectors at least—to save ‘priceless 
discs from their fate. 

I mentioned that the correspondence between collectors in 
different countries is nowadays wellnigh impossible. The only 
collector with whom I am in more or less constant contact is 
Mr. Riemens in Holland. He has reported in several letters to 
me truly staggering finds of records about to be destroyed, and 
if he should get the opportunity to give the readers of “ C.C.” 
an account of them I am certain that this account would make 
much more exciting reading than this article. 


REVERBERATION IN ORCHESTRAL RECORDING 


By PATRIC STEVENSON 


RECENT correspondence in the Wireless World has focused 
attention on the question of a suitable reverberation period 
for orchestral recording, and as there have lately been several 
references to the same subject in THE GRAMOPHONE, it is thought 
that a short article on this topic might be of interest. It is only 
by making the gramophone companies aware of what a consensus 
of critical opinion consider desirable criteria that we can get 
improvements. Apparently the one person who should have his 
say in the matter, the conductor, has little or no control over 
this question of acoustic desiderata. The following notes which 
are intended to emphasise that discriminating record buyers will 
not easily be satisfied, lead to the conclusion that ample rever- 
beration is an essential quality in the recording of large orchestras. 
Let us begin with two fundamental questions (a) what is the 
purpose of gramophonic reproduction ? and (b) what are the 
acoustic conditions associated with large musical ensembles ? 
The first query can be answered in some such way as this : The 
aim of phonographic reproduction is to recreate, as far as possible, 
the exact sound of whatever is recorded. The reply to (d) is that 
large orchestras and choral bodies are always heard in spacious 
auditoriums which possess plenty of reverberation. It follows 
from the answers to these two questions that orchestral recording 
sessions should be held only in halls whose acoustics give the 
conditions necessary to satisfy the answer to (5). 

Before proceeding, let us probe the matter deeper and consider 
an earlier link in the chain of events which constitute the realistic 
reproduction of music. Imagine you are a composer who is 
writing something for symphony orchestra. Your imagination 
is afire and the twenty or thirty staves of the MS. full score 
conjure up vivid sounds to your inward ear while the as yet 
unwritten music is presented in an equally convincing manner 
to your aural imagination. Analyse these mental impressions of 
what will, one day, be the physical, sensuous timbre of a concert 
performance. Would you hear a sort of synthetic amalgam of 
strings and woodwind, brass and percussion existing, as it were, 
in vacuo, without any concomitant acoustic contribution added 
by the physical necessities (limitations, if you like) of earthly 
performance ? Or would you, on the contrary, conceive the 
composition in terms of the memory of the sound of an orchestra 
in a normal auditorium ? Of course it would be the latter. By 


far the greater part of your experience of symphonic music has 
been associated with large halls and the acoustic effect of such 
chambers conditions your imagination of new music. We thus 
see that to record orchestral music without the proper acoustic 
environment is not merely inimical to the true purpose of repro- 
duction, it is also a direct misrepresentation and distortion of the 
very core and kernel of music—the composer’s original concep- 
tion. Here then is convincing proof, not only of the impossibility 
of attaining true reproduction, but of actual damage done to the 
composer’s thought through recording orchestras in compara- 
tively small, heavily damped studios. Support for this view is 
found in the following quotation from an American book* on 
aesthetics: ‘‘ A writer upon spiritual philosophy once noted that, 
‘ Everything we see, or imagine, or dream, we have to perceive 
in space.’ Objects, or volumes are anchored in a world of space.” 

A further aesthetic point may be mentioned here. Most people 
would agree that sublimity is a quality which should never be 
absent from the performances of a full orchestra. I am not 
referring to the actual music played—that may or may not be 
worthy of the: epithet sublime—but I think it can indubitably 
be held that the mere physical experience of a big orchestra 
playing in a suitable concert hall should inspire us with feelings 
not far removed from the sublime. Now this form of sublimity is 
dependent for its realisation upon the perception of large physical 
dimensions (perhaps the reader will grasp my meaning better 
if he thinks of, say, the Queen Mary and the Matterhorn as com- 
pared with a tug-boat and the Wrekin. The first two partake of 
varying degrees of sublimity, the last two do not), and in the 
subject under discussion the feeling of size and space and the 
impression of a large number of players is bound up with the 
presence of a suitable period of reverberation. Do not misunder- 
stand me ; the playing or singing of a quartet, trio or soloist may 
well. be sublime in the sense of thrilling us with the expression of 
lofty thoughts effortlessly conveyed by a superb technique. The 
performance of a great symphony by a first-rate orchestra and 
conductor can also be sublime for the same reason, but, in this 
case, a further and perhaps lower element of sublimity is contri- 
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buted through the sheer physical fact of the hundred or so players 
performing upon their various instruments and the acoustic 
effect of the spacious hall necessary to accommodate a large 
orchestra and audience. Obviously this latter form of sublimity 
is independent of the inherent worth of the music being played, 
none the less it is a vital constituent of a really thrilling perform- 
ance and without its presence the most perfect reading of the 
greatest masterpiece will sound flat and dead. Now, when orches- 
tral recordings are made in comparatively small, padded studios 
it is just this element giving the impression of size and space 
which is absent. Consequently such recordings suffer from a 
lack of concert-hall realism and perspective and fail to excite 
that feeling of something physically big and weighty in ears 
accustomed to the real thing. 

Again, it must be remembered that the average room in which 
reproduction is heard is heavily draped by furnishings, carpet 
and curtains, and possesses practically no reverberation. Further- 
more, the usual low position of the loud speaker in most com- 
mercial radiograms aggravates this state of affairs. Given these 
conditions, it is more imperative than ever to ensure that broad- 
cast and recorded items which demand plenty of reverberation 
for their full effect should, if anything, have an abnormal amount 
of this quality to compensate for the high co-efficient of absorption 
of the customary room. 

It seems to me that, for a considerable number of years, record- 
ing engineers have tended to bark up the wrong tree as far as 
the recording of big ensembles is concerned. There are exceptions, 
of course, notably the German Telefunken issues, but the general 
tendency has been what I am about to describe. From the 
manufacturers’ point of view it may well be more satisfactory and 
cheaper to work in specially-built studios whose acoustics can be 
controlled at will and where no freak effects mask certain sections 
of the orchestra or cause other parts to stand out too prominently. 
Nevertheless I deem it to be a mistaken policy to aim at a sort 
of unreal, synthetic perfection in which every part of the score is 
heard with a cold and featureless clarity and nothing is lost 
except the vitalising element of concert-hall realism and size. 
The purpose of the gramophone, I repeat, is to catch the authentic 
sound of an orchestra and its environment on the wax in such a 
manner as to give a fair illusion of reality when reproduced in 
the home. This is not to say that we want the effect of an actual 
full orchestra in our thousand-cubic-foot sitting-rooms ; far from 
it. The kind of artificial perfection aimed at by the gramophone 
companies would seem to have this admittedly false and impossible 
end in view. What, in my opinion, we do desire from our loud- 
speakers is the impression of eaves-dropping at one of the area 
doors of Queen’s Hall when a concert is in progress—that is, 
failing the ability of our apparatus to waft us in imagination to 
one of the best back seats in the auditorium. The reproducing 
chain should neither add to or subtract from the acoustic content 
of any performance. 

In the tenth instalment of his very interesting series of articles 
entitled ‘“‘ Behind the Needle,” Mr. Herbert C. Ridout mentions 
that at a certain stage in gramophonic development H.M.V. 
“ established as a standard the characteristic tone of both their 
records and their instruments.” This particular quality of tone 
was the result of technical methods designed to effect a satis- 
factory compromise between the various factors—commercial, 
technical, aesthetic—then prevailing. Naturally people came to 
accept this as the best gramophone tone, although the more 
critical members of the public and certainly all musicians knew 
instinctively that it wasn’t really a natural tone. In due course, 
however (as further instalments by Mr. Ridout will doubtless 
tell), the pressure of critical opinion came to bear on the manu- 
facturers, and before long, research and technical development 
enabled a more natural tone quality to be achieved. Thus the 
progress in reproduction proceeds upwards in a series of steps. 
The top of each new step is hailed in glowing terms such as, 
“ The greatest gramophonic achievement of the century,” “A 
startling advance,” “ The perfect record at last,” etc., etc., but 
after a while the new standard is forgotten and the masses come 
to accept the prevailing quality as just good gramophone tone, 
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little caring to pause and ascertain how near or how far it is 
from really natural reproduction. 

To the writer it appears that we have now reached the tail-end 
of one of the levels before the next upward step in the advance 
towards perfect reproduction is taken. For many years now the 
gramophone companies have created the taste in the public 
by which their present productions are judged and as by far the 
greater number of their orchestral recordings have been made 
in studios whose reverberation period was nothing like so long as 
that in the average concert hall, the public have inevitably come 
to accept this result with equanimity. I suggest that we are 
again up against the acceptance of a certain tonal result as 
standard gramophone tone. We may hear every part in the 
score with unprecedented clarity, nothing may be blurred, no 
instrument or section of the orchestra may come forward at the 
expense of others, nevertheless this. 1940 gramophone tone is as 
much a result of planned technical and manufacturing policy as 
was the characteristic H.M.V. tone of an earlier day. 

For some considerable time a few critical, discriminating 
voices have been crying out against this artificially-created 
fashion for heavily-damped orchestral recordings and weight has 
been added to these protests by the correspondence already 
referred to in the Wireless World. This correspondence drew 
attention to the consistently high quality and realistic atmosphere 
of Telefunken orchestral issues—a fact which is largely due to 
their being made in a certain concert hall which, when empty 
and no doubt acoustically treated as far as practicable, lends 
itself well to recording. Now and then there have been out- 
standing British releases, nevertheless, as Mr. Moore Orr com- 
plains in a letter in THE GrAmopHONE for December, 1940, 
** many otherwise excellent records are ruined by excessive studio 
damping.” There was a time when some of the best Columbia 
recordings were made in the Kingsway Hall (I am thinking 
particularly of those by Bruno Walter and the British Symphony 
Orchestra), but for a long period the high standard set by, say, 
the Beecham L.P.O. series has just missed real excellence by 
being performed in a somewhat dead studio. It is interesting to 
note that the recent Beecham—Columbia “ Espajia’’ (LX88o), 
which was acclaimed in various quarters as showing a new sense 
of auditory perspective, was recorded in the Kingsway Hall. 
Since the B.B.C. Orchestra has been domiciled in Bristol its 
records have gained tremendously by being made in the Colston 
Hall. Alas! we cannot have any more discs made in the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, a chamber which in days gone by lent 
distinction to many Hallé recordings. ; 

Unfortunately, American issues fall even further behind the 
standard set by Telefunken than do our British products. I 
consider it to be a major tragedy in the gramophone world that 
Toscanini’s releases contain so many and grievous recording. 
faults—lack of sufficient reverberation is only one among these 
defects. Surely we ought now to be long past the stage when the 
following can be written about a recent issue ? (I quote from 
Roland B. Gelatt’s “‘ Letter from America ” in THE GRAMOPHONE 
for February, 1941, describing the Beethoven Violin Concerto 
played by Heifetz, Toscanini and the N.B.C. Orchestra) .. . 
*“*It was made in that dull, reverberationless, tone-deaf Studio 
8-H of the National Broadcasting Company. It is a pity that all 
the bite should be taken out of Toscanini’s forte tuttis by the 
unfriendly walls of this room.” It really is a crime that such a 
criticism can be levelled at an important contemporary production 
featuring the greatest living conductor, one of the very finest 
violinists and a magnificent orchestra. . 

Recordings at a public performance can occasionally be very 
successful—witness the Mahler “ Das Lied von der Erde” 
(H.M.V.) and the Beecham Leeds Festival Records (Columbia). 
(Is there any truth in the tradition that on this occasion Sir 
Thomas insisted on being given carte blanche as far as the 
number and disposition of the microphones was concerned ?) 
It can also be excrutiatingly bad—Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony 
(H.M.V.) is an example. Notwithstanding, despite the difficulties, 
expense and uncertainty involved, it is a field which should not 
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be neglected. I understand the companies have a very high 
percentage of failures when cutting discs in public. If the Sibelius 
Society issue just mentioned is considered a success, heaven 
preserve me from ever having to hear a failure. 

The general conclusions of this article should now be clear. 
They amount to a plea for more reverberation in orchestral 
recordings and an appeal to the manufacturers not to aim at 
any artificial gramophonic standards of acoustic conditions or 
recorded tone. British recording is so good that we enthusiasts 
hate to see it take second place beside the German article. Atten- 
tion to a few small points including measures taken to ensure 
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cleaner and more delicate rendering of string tone coupled with 
the provision of adequate reverberation when recording full 
orchestras would soon make the home product pre-eminent. I 
have it on the authority of Mr. Wm. S. Purser, Technical Record- 
ing Manager of E.M.I. that, from all the correspondence he has 
received, the general opinion is that large orchestras require a big 
hall with plenty of reverberation and that the sacrifice of a small 
amount of clarity and detail is not too high a price to pay for this 
increased sense of realism, atmosphere and aural perspective. 
This is a highly satisfactory conclusion. All we can say to the 
recording companies now is, “ Go to it !”” 
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‘“*Good Old Timers ”’ 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

As an ardent fan of the late Margaret Cooper I was looking forward 
with more than ordinary anticipation to spending an enjoyable time 
when the B.B.C. featured her in their “‘ Good Old Timers ”’ series on 
June 25th. 

I am sorry to say that I was more than merely disappointed and I 
am afraid that any of the younger generation who may have thought 
it worth their while to listen to what their fathers and mothers enjoyed 
in their youth may have had some rather caustic remarks to make on 
that point. 

At the end of the programme we were informed that the songs had 
been sung by Miss Ivy St. Helier, the accompaniments being played 

* by somebody else! Far be it from me to criticize Miss St. Helier 
adversely, as an artiste she has always been and still is a very great 
favourite of mine and no one can deny that she is a very clever musician; 
but as a programme featuring Miss Margaret Cooper and her songs 
at the piano the whole thing fell flat. True, the announcer did not say 
that the part of Margaret Cooper ‘“‘ was played ”’ by Ivy St. Helier, 
but only that her songs were sung by her and I suppose that if they were 
to condescend to notice my remarks they would put that forward as an 
argument in their favour. Well, I can answer—what is the good of 
these ‘‘ Good Old Timers ”’ features if you are NOT giving an impression 
of the artist being featured ? 

Now to my personal knowledge Margaret Cooper made at least 
nine single-sided records for the Gramophone Co., and she herself wrote 
and told me the names of several others that she had recorded, but 
that I could never find on any of their supplements ; I presume they 
were never issued. Would it have been such an impossible task for 
the producers of this programme to have “ found ” some of these old 
records ? I fancy I could name three gentlemen connected with the 
B.B.C. who could have laid their hands on some of these quickly 
enough if they had been responsible for the production. The selection 
of songs also left much to be desired. I know that in those far-off days 
I lived in the Provinces, but the town was classed as a “ No. 1” and I 
do not think that I missed a single visit of Margaret Cooper. The 
majority of the songs sung on that Wednesday night I had _ never 
heard sung by her. ‘“ Love is meant to make us glad,” “ Heaps o” 
Lickings,” *‘ Hullo, Tu, Tu!” were sung by her many many times and 
records of all three are still extant. “‘ Waltz me around, Willie,” was 

also a very popular one and was one of those Miss Cooper told me she 

had recorded, but I was never able to buy a copy much to my regret 
as it has always been one of my favourites. Of the others, as I have 
said, not one of them did I ever hear her sing. Why in the name of 
goodness could not really well-known ones such as: *‘ Dingle, Dongle 

Dell,” ‘‘ Agatha Green,” ‘‘ Ma Dusky Maid,” “‘ Come to Town, Miss 

Brown,”’ or even “‘ Peter ”’ have been chosen ? 

That there must be some interest in the old-time songs and singers 
is evinced by the fact that the B.B.C. think it worth while to broadcast 
such programmes, but I maintain that however good the impersonation 
may be it will never come up to the original—and this is another good 
argument for the founding of a thoroughly representative record library 
after the model of the British Museum and it should be done soon, 
despite the war, or else it may be too late. A nucleus could be 





formed if the various contributors to “ Collectors’ Corner ” were to 
bequeath their records to such a scheme. I admit that the majority of 
these have specialized on the great singers but there must be some who 
have recordings of the old-time music hall stars and stars of the 
more popular concert platform. 


Rickmansworth. Louts A. J. BARBE. 


Hic Pars Militiae 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

Music has always had a place in the panoply of war, whether for 
its disciplined rhythm, for its exhilaration, or for its share in victory. 
More subtly, music can bring back the visions of a life worth fighting 
for, the bigness of a world beyond the reach of man’s destruction. 

The civilian turned soldier often yearns for the loves of his old life. 
His books, his painting, and his once familiar music are torn from him 
by the relentless nothingness, the absolute subjectivity of the military 
machine. The power of material forces, and perhaps a deeper knowledge 
of the meaning of the words “ fellow men” add depth to his under- 
standing. Danger strengthens his character, pain modifies his intolerance 
and a little good emerges from the vast evilimass of hate and bestiality. 

Some of us can remember the grandeur of Beethoven on Salisbury 
Plain when the bombs were thundering down. We were grateful for 
the depth of the emotion which swallowed up our fear. 

** Signals ” had struggled for months to build up a radio gramophone 
worthy of its task, and now they had succeeded, encouraged by the 
enthusiasm and vision of their Commanding Officer. The crude hall 
vanished, the uniforms, usually so persistently uncomfortable, were 
forgotten. Only the music to measure remained. We were refreshed, 
reclothed in sanity. We had listened again to an orderly tumult of 
sound which we could match against the disorderly tumult of France. 
How small the war seemed in comparison. Man was greater than 
war. Man was master of his fate. 

Soldiers are always being moved on and it was a long time before 
the opportunity came to hear great music again. A chance word and 
a stray enthusiasm brought a new Society into being. A gramophone 
was hired, for none could be bought, and records were borrowed from 
a generous collector. The first concert revealed the demand. ‘This 
was not, perhaps, remotely like the real thing. The players were 
absent, but the music was there, and how we loved it ! 

There are serious limitations to the progress of the Society. The 
private collection of records is not bottomless in its capacity to meet 
our needs. We cannot call for subscriptions from the soldiers who 
come to listen. Inevitably the fountain must dry up, unless some sort of 
library of records can be built up on a national scale. 

Why not ? There must be thousands of men and women in Britain 
who love music. There must be many Societies in existence already 
to meet the demand. Would it not be possible to pool their resources, 
so that the field of study and enjoyment might be unrestricted ? 

J.N 


[Gramophone “ Proms” are everywhere springing up in the Forces 
and it is hoped that central record libraries will be built up to meet the 
needs of each Command. Nevertheless, any help that private individuals 
can give would be most valuable and greatly appreciated.—Ep.]} 











